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The State Life of Indiana 








Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 
Is in Its Forty-Sixth Year of Dependable Service 
Has Paid $125,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


aries 
Holds Assets of Over $53,500,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms bSace 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 








INDIVIDUAL DEFENSE 


Life Insurance looms large in the national defense 
picture, because national defense is easier for a nation 
whose people have a means for individual economic 
security. 

Sixty-odd million Americans own Life Insurance as a 
defense against economic uncertainty. More than three 
million of these policies, for nearly three quarters of a 
billion dollars of Life Insurance, are in force with 
this Company. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COI 


NATIONAL 


1x CRAIG, Chairman of the Board ee C. R. CLEMENTS, oe 



















NATIONAL BLDG 


TENNESSEE 


HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


























Insurance Means Income 


When this policyholder insured in 1935 he could 
well afford the $15,000 of life insurance, but when 
he died, four years later, his family found them- 
selves in very much reduced circumstances. In 
fact, save for his insurance, there was no estate 
at all. 

But the life insurance is providing his wife 
with $100 a month for three years, made up of in- 
terest and principal. And at the expiration of 
that period she has the right of taking the bal- 
ance in a lump sum or an additional income set- 
tlement. There was also a first lump-sum 
payment of around $800. 





This life insurance income has enabled her to 
complete the education of her two children. And, 
with the help of some government insurance, she 
has managed to buy the family a home. Because 
it is in a most desirable neighborhood, it will be 
the source of some additional income through the 
renting of rooms. 

Her whole future, and her family’s future, is 
dependent upon a steady income, and that is why 
she had asked that the income arrangement be 
made in the way it was. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 








Independence Square 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 











YOUR PROFIT 


During the past years Life Insurance Companies and 
their Underwriters have rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice toward educating the public in the use and ad- 
vantages of Life Insurance. The value of that service 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents but every life 
underwriter of today can have the profit 


Peoples Life has long been an advocate of personal 
education and training for her underwriters. The new 
man, as well as the man with years of experience, re- 
ceives individual attention. 

Are you interested? You will especially want to in- 
vestigate our Readjustment Policy which provides a 
monthly income of $100.00, or more, for one year after 
death of the insured, or the Family Income Policy which 
provides DOUBLE PROTECTION while the family is 
growing up. You will find it pays to be friendly with— 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 


Tue SpecTaTor, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as 


second class matter Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office. Philadelphia, 
per annum. Volume CXLV, 








Pa., under the Act of March 3, 187%. Subscription price $2.00 
Number IV, August 15, 1940 
































Dr. A. J. RoBinson 


Vedical Director, Connecticut General Life 


ORN in Summerville, Ontario, Canada, on July 18, 1899 

Dr. A. J. Robinson received his M.D. in 1923 from the 
University of Toronto. He also took his post-graduate work 
in that university, serving his interneship in the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, an affiliate of the university. He is a member 
of Alpha Omega Alpha, honorary medical society. 


In October, 1924, he accepted the position of assistant 
medical director of the Connecticut General Life, serving in 
that capacity until 1931, when he was advanced to the position 
of medical director. 


Dr. Robinson is a member of the Connecticut State Medical 
Society as well as the Hartford Medical Society. He is active 
in the Medical Section of the American Life Convention and 
is on the Examiners Committee of the parent organization. He 
served as program chairman for the Medical Section in 1939 
at which time he was elected vice chairman of the Section for 
the following year. 


At the 1940 annual meeting of the Section in Colorado 
Springs in June, he was made chairman of the Section. He 
is also a member of the Public Health Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America. 
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FRANK J. TRAVERS 


Second Vice-President, Lincoln National Life 


RANK J. TRAVERS, second vice-president of the Lincoln 

National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
born in that city in 1902 and was educated at the University 
of Michigan, 1919-21, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1919-21. From the latter institution he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Business and Engineering 
Administration. 


His first business experience was gained in the organization 
of Eli Lilly and Company, pharmaceutical manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, remaining with this concern until 1929. 


Mr. Travers joined the Lincoln Life in 1929, to establish an 
investment research department, with the title of manager. 
From time to time as the bond portfolio grew, his title was 
changed to financial secretary and later to second vice presi- 
dent. 


Organization and civic activities include the following: 
Chairman of the Financial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention, after serving as secretary last year; honorary alumni 
secretary of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; acts as 
chairman of the finance and auditing committee of the Fort 
Wayne Engineers Club and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Fort Wayne Art School. 
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Happy Holidays —Self-planned Style 


_ ON, DAD,” they call and off you'll all go this one is fresh in your mind? If you would, wel- 
on a journey of fun, your annual vacation. come the representative of The Mutual Life Insur- 
Great occasions in life, these vacations—with ance Company of New York who may call. 
new experiences, new pleasures, sometimes better, Learn from this representative how, through a 
even, than you dreamed of. That’s the American Mutual Life Endowment or Endowment Annuity, 
way—happy futures—self-planned, self-earned, you can make sure of just the yearly vacation or 
self-saved-for. retirement fund you would like to have from 55 
Would you like to think right now about the on and insure adequate protection in the mean- 
vacations that lie far ahead, in the future, while time for your household. 


Our booklet, “PLANNING FOR INCOME aT 55, 60 oR 65,” tells of more than 75 inter- 


> 


ting wavs to enjoy your “vac ation years” when they arrive. Ask a Mutual Life repre- 


‘ 


sentative for a copy or receive it from one of them by writing to the address below. 


Sho Mutual Life 


Inourance Companyof Mew York 


34Nadoau Street, New York 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED FEBRUARY 1, 1843 





An Advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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THE GRAVE AND THE GOAL 


ACAULAY, after recounting with vivid clarity the death of the 
M rebel Monmouth, tells of his burial in St. Peter’s Chapel in the 
Tower of London. There, amid illustrious companions in defeat, 
futility and disaster, this fated scion of British royalty was to be for- 
ever one further testimony of the might that rises at threat to Britain’s 
established dynasty. In impressive contrast, the great historian de- 
scribes the interment in the vaults of St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 
of the esteemed and the virtuous, publicly acclaimed and solemnly ven- 
erated as is the due of those whose death occurs when success and glory 
were at the heights. Even in the church yard cemeteries to which the 
beloved of the humble were brought for final rest there is a sincerity 
to the grief and ostentation in the mourning. But for the vanquished 
of St. Peter’s there is relief to tinge the sorrow and only covert tears. 
In St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey generations are called to 
recollect the undying glory that comes to those who lived honorably, 
whose courage and sacrifices brought peace and contentment to their 
fellow men, and whose leadership added to the renown and moral fibre 
of a people. In the graveyards throughout the Nation, chaste slabs 
in clusters spread a benediction over the countryside and constrain 
to remember a simple folk who lived in honesty and in devotion to 
their beliefs and to those that each held dear. 

In the cemetery of St. Peter’s is the dust of those associated “with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, with the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconsistency, the in- 
gratitude, the cowardice of friends with all the miseries of fallen 
greatness and of blighted fame.” Famous names of defeated captains 
who only had in common the leadership of lost causes mingle their 
dust in St. Peter’s. Some, condemned by an unjust victor to a traitor’s 
grave and a hereafter of eternal unrest, the light of later history 
has enshrined as unselfish. heroes who battled futilely for the right 
against a mighty host devoted to an unworthy cause. Others, yet 
unforgiven by time for their lapses and cowardice, still share the 
hallowed ground. But even of the latter the prayer of the world is 
that their sleep be peaceful and their happiness in the hereafter 
augmented by the knowledge that each succeeding generation properly 
appreciates their fortitude and strength while decrying their false 
and childish motives. 

To every man and to every woman Providence gives at one time 
opportunity and an occasion to labor and to sacrifice for what is good 
and for what they believe to be the right and the truth. Their course 
then must be planned though knowing that the deeds that men do, 
no matter how good their purpose, the world will not always praise 
or accord a just reward. Too often devotion to such enabling virtues 
for future happiness, such as thrift and saving, are accounted to be 
miserliness and penury. Courage to sacrifice for the future and the 
will to forego passing pleasures do not win full acclaim for those men 
who resolve that death should not terminate the protection they owe 
those that are dear to them. But disdainful of the passing gibes and 
of false criticism, these men are bulwarked by the knowledge that 
their neighbors in the passing years will not withhold full apprecia- 
tion and due praise. To whatever resting place the ashes of such men 
be consigned, whether in a St. Paul’s or a St. Peter’s, time will place 
a truer value on their works than that which can possibly be rendered 
by their contemporaries. 


TAVG 
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URING the past decade, many 
D life insurance agents who 

were experiencing difficulty 
in keeping their sales volume up to 
standard, found through a willing- 
ness to devote some time and study 
to the subject, a fruitful field in 
the selling of annuities. 

In America we have not gone in 
for this class of business to a very 
great extent, until recent years, 
with the result that many life 
agents still are not qualified to dis- 
cuss annuities with any degree of 
authority. Consequently, much of 
such business has been bought on 
the recommendations of trust com- 
panies, banks, trusted legal ad- 
visers, or on the good judgment of 
the annuitants themselves. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that many of our annuitants 
once they have tasted the benefits 
available, have come back again 
and again and bought additionals 
of their own free will. This ten- 
dency is much more marked among 
annuitants than among insured 
people. 

We, in this country, have been 
brought up to believe that capital 
is more important than income and 
to look upon wealth as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to an 
end. We cannot eat wealth nor can 
we wear it nor keep ourselves warm 
with it. We must spend it in order 
to benefit. We must buy food to 
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eat, clothes to wear and coal to 
burn and only by spending, and 
spending, and spending can we 
keep ourselves fed and clothed and 
warm. So if our means are limited 
or our fortunes reduced, we must 
contrive to get the utmost spending 
value out of every dollar we have. 
Above all we must be sure that this 
spending value will last us all our 
life without diminution. 


Making the Money Last 


If we give a man a sum of money 
and tell him that out of it he must 
provide himself with food, clothing, 
shelter and all the other necessities 
and luxuries of life, for as long as 
life lasts, what will be his first 
thought? He will want to invest the 
money where it will be secure and 
vet produce the highest rate of re- 
turn. Security first—rate of re- 
turn second. 

It must be secure because any 
loss of capital would correspond- 
ingly affect the interest yield and 
reduce the livable income thereby 
threatening his security in old age 
when security is infinitely more 
precious than in youth or middle 
age. 

But security usually can only be 
obtained at a sacrifice of income 
and if the amount of capital is in- 
sufficient to yield the income that 
he must have in order to live he 
must either reinvest at a higher 








INDEPENDENCE 
AT 65 


Despite increasing use of annuities 
during the past decade, Americans in 
general still have to be sold on income 


advantages over lump sum capital 


By 


HERBERT P. BICKLEY 


rate or withdraw small sums from 
his capital from time to time to 
supplement his income. 

Both of these plans are extreme- 
ly risky, for, if the capital were 
lost or used up before the man died, 
he would become impoverished in 
his old age when he is least fitted 
to withstand the hardships of mis- 
fortune and with no hope of ever 
again being able to earn money. 

The problem, therefore, that 
faces this man is not to preserve 
his capital, to leave behind when he 
dies, but to use it during his life 
time and to make i? last as long as 
he lasts whether he lives to be 80, 
90 or 100 years old, and the annvw- 
ity is the answer to his problem. 

The foregoing logic applies with 
equal force to the purchase, under 
certain conditions, of various 
classes of income insurance con- 
tracts. 

Men and women around the age 
of 65 who are now receiving only 
3 or 4 per cent on their capital in- 
vestments and dare not put their 
money into securities yielding more 
for fear of losing it, may safely 
turn to our insurance companies 
for help and buy annuities to yield 
a far higher return, and at older 
ages the rate is even more favor- 
able. 

Most of the inmates of our old 
peoples’ homes were comfortably off 
at some period of their lives, many, 





































indeed, were wealthy. 
they became too old to earn and had 
used up all their savings in a des- 


Only after 


their hearts, that the young people 
would be happier without them in 
their homes. 





when we can shake off the restraint 
of business and the worry of routine 
to enjoy the reward we have earned 




















' perate and hopeless struggle to live Independence is the essence of —rest and independence; to spin 
s were they forced to abandon the existence—the very breath of life. out our days in God’s warm sun- 
me’ — _ _ peerage With the loss of our independence shine, honored and respected by 
up as ostages to ite, elr con- everything worth living for is those we love. 
queror. ‘ oe - e . 
! ietehedie vs Seiciatente ae wiped away. The peoples of the When we are young we are cher- 
a " a aihes > oO world from time immemorial have ished for what we are, but when 
oe aoe io ee ae struggled and fought and died for we are old we are cherished for 
piness in their old age and invading iad ‘ , . 
, ; : 7 independence. When the freedom what we have 
the homes of their children’s wives of peoples of the world is threat h . d 
ri s 2 s Pp - _ . . ; 
or husbands under the mistaken cei te teehee at ae There are many people today 
. : ~ ; é 00 é Ss fore j , ~~ roti 
. idea that the few thousand dollars : beat heen thin nae ae forced into involuntary retirement, 
of capital which they possess should = *8€ UP 4n@ hurls itselt against the = who are groping in the dark for 
1 be preserved intact and passed on roe. ; Sttne means of making their small 
only when they die. They don’t The day of our retirement from savings yield an income sufficient 
> realize that they are interfering business should not be looked for- for their needs. Annuities and life 
with the natural growth of another ward to with dread and misgiving. insurance income for old age wili 
l generation. They won’t let them- It should be gladly anticipated as do more for them than anything 
selves believe what they know in our Independence Day, the time else in the world. 
Payments Under Annuity Contracts As of 1939 
(See editorial discussion of table on page 30) 
First Year Premium income 
irom Annuities INDIVIDUAL ANNUITIES OUTSTANDING 1939 : 
First Year Per Cent to Total Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total 
Premium First Year 
Income Premium Income 
Average Average Average Average 
Annuities Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
1939 1939 1938 No. Income income No. Income income No. Income Income No. Income —§ Income 
from 
to Aetna Life 8,280,997 58.29 56.00 9,334 3,478,784 373 925 336,951 364 6,333 7,851,543 1,240 16,592 11,667,278 703 
le American National 230,395 6.51 4.38 181 66.076 365 20 8.560 428 193 113,505 588 394 188.140 478 
American United 290,750 29.42 14.27 343 119.215 348 95 34,326 361 740 467,923 632 1,178 621,464 528 
Bankers Life, lowa 672.059 26.18 26.16 1,036 278.432 269 721 205.919 286 2,001 1,046,480 523 3.758 1,530,831 407 
eme- Berkshire Life 289.463 28.86 53.94 1.159 417.567 360 560 195.228 349 2.019 978,770 485 3.738 1.591.563 425 
3 Business Men's Assur. 62,928 13.63 13.40 96 24,396 254 32 4.509 141 833 301.718 362 961 330,622) 344 
were Columbia National 899 39.57 44.07 417 132,382, 317 103 52,072 506 424 211,780 499 944 396,234 420 
died Columbus Mutual 147,368 25.01 27.48 178 54,324 305 13 7.235 557 498 406.912 817 689 468,471 680 
_ Connecticut General 4,006,637, 59.21 57.01 4,937 1,765,544 358 6,766 1,501,848 222 6,833 5,095,810 746 18,536 8,363,202 451 
din Connecticut Mutual 5.107.910, 48.23 50.29 8.322 3,001,036 360 735 126.364 172 13,971 7,635,954) 547 23,028 10,763,354 467 
fitted Continental Assur. 273.470 27.50 27.94 158 53,303 337 76 24,557 323 ‘1,260 732,726) 582 1,494 810,585, 543 
ris Equitable Life, N. Y. 32,757,594 65.62 70.49 77,680 21,136,180 272 41,641 15,997,686 384 204.220 120,794,324 591 323.541 157,928,190 488 
mis Equitable Life, lowa 1,343,647 46.09 59.63 2.469 703,717 285 1,780 622,440 350 6.384 3,229,419 506 10,633 4,555,576 428 
ever Fidelity Mutual 412.912 26.22 35.09 1.582 416.174 263 395 110,971 281 3.710, 1,714,970 462 5,687 2,242,115 394 
Life 207.959 12.10 30.68 954 346. 363 537 254.091 473 3.462 1.862.308 538 4.953 2,463,158 497 
vy. Home Life, N. Y 433,748 23.15 27.32 857 373.954 436 42 24,385 581 810 445,682) 550 1.709 844,021 494 
Indianapolis Lite 142,822 28.50 27.98 153 37,331 244 229 42,755 187 549 270.510 493 931 350,596 377 
that Jefferson Standard Lite 514.937 25.46 15.76 240 90,234 376 351 126,304 360 557 296,826 533 1,148 513,364, 447 
serve John Hancock Mutual. | 6,094,152 35.78 72.24 8,040 2,992,154 372 6,500 3.406.546 524 17.445 7,845,957 450 31,985 14,244,657 445 
b Kansas City Life 874,097 41.15 38.82 3.317 694.714 209 1.072 82,090 2.001 988,504. 494 6.390 1,765,308) 276 
an he 
: Life Insurance Co. ot Va. 360,966 32.52 48.54 517 209.215 405 271 178,615 659 266 469,613, 765 | 1,254 857,443 684 
life- Lincoin National 477,520 10.75 16.12 2,119 470,003 222 795 241.423 304 | 4,389 2.367.150 539 7,303 | 3,078,575 422 
- Manhattan Li 871.123 53.00 44.70 280 122,030 436 15 1,985 132 247 159. 645 542 283,223, 523 
1g as Massachusetts Mutual 3,654,956 33.28 43.79 10.878 3,403,613 313 2,667 897.645 337 22,463 12,792,408) 569 36,008 17,093,666 475 
e 80, Metropolitan Life 7,127,075, 18.77) 24.65 8 3,207,004 391 935 339.317 363 5.433 3,892,430) 716 14,573 7,438,751, 510 
Midland Mutual 290.665 41.53 39.04 312 77,600 249 210 49.649, 236 1,424 556,868 391 1,946 684,117, 382 
innu- Minnesota Mutual 256.831, 23.51 22.62 270,896 219 331 12,046 364 4.294 1,170,393) 273 5,860 1,453,335, 248 
; Mutual Benefit 1,450,339 8.01 11.53 2.218 952.155 429 305 154,838) 508 866 603,407 697 | 3.389 1,710,400, 505 
m. Mutual Lite, N. Y. 8.840.451 37.53 29.99 20.413 7,391,859 362 5,398 2,611,364 484 25,925 9.395.036 362 | 51.736 | 19,398,280) 375 
with Mutual Trust 204,352 27.71 35.84 291 60,186 207 400 91.310 228 960 403,379, 420 | 1,651 554,875 336 
inder National L. and A. 114,940) 10.55 6.27 57 19,728 346 682 182,879 268 | 2,345 1,328,485, 567 3,084 ‘1,531, 092) P-4 
re National Life, Vt. 2.454.417, 49.45 55.36 8,983 3,093,560 344 61 10,568, 173 | 4.272 2,311,984 541 | 13,316 | 5,416,091 
rious New England Mutual 3,063,607, 28.71 30.05 8.778 3,034,588 346 656 112,290 171 | 12.982 | 8,163,936) 629 22.416 11,310,814 585 
con- New York Life 9.967.120 29.78 48.07 30.069 11,476,898 382 15.463 10,044,021 650 | 41.516 27,626,983, 665 87,048 49,147,902 885 
Northwestern Mutual 3.260.525 17.53 27.99 11.449 3.451.868 301 11,449 3,451,868) 301. 
Occidental Life, Calif. 537,802, 19.92 19.23 691 217.460 315 53 43,274 816 707 -333,485) «472~=~—s«1,451 549,199, 410 
Ohio National 384,562, 30.98 42.63 303 106.572 352 310 174,312, 562 1,414 765.480, 541 2.027 1,046,364, 516 
> age Ohio State 115,172, 25.79 32.31 123 28.491 232 123 972 207 143,333 692 453 212.797] 470 
ly Mutual 180,935 33.63 33.38 215 71,893 334 273 53,221 195 409 185,783 454 897 310,897} 347 
ony) Mutua! 719.195 36.49 24.85 3,164 1,086,830 343 1,382 327.501 9.280 4,108,470 443 13,826 5,522,801! 399 
al in- Pan-American Life | 307,363, 28.90 27.65 202 63,823 316 130 65.216 502 780 431,815 (554 1,112 560,855, 504 
their Penn Mutual 7,364,103 50.21 53.58 15,806 5,190,633 328 4.755 3.977.903 837 | 16,223 8,216,519 506 | 36,784 | 17,385,055 473 
Phoenix Mutual 1,816,979 36.26 44.76 7.163 2.979, 416 495 132.827 268 | 8.891 4,187,987 471 16,549 7,300,336) 441 
more Presbyterian Min. Fund 238,861 28.53 24.71 649 130,514 201 81 41,147 508 730 171,661, 235 
afely Provident Mutua 1,917,486 43.08 48.18 611 1,956,455 320 565 161,102 285 7,622 3.651.996 479 14,297 5,769,553 404 
aren Prudentia! 12.075.505 24.36 36.65 16,916 7.242.465 428 803 141.902 177 19.970 | 12,072,464) 605 | 37,689 19,456,831, 516 
anies Lif 442.601 17.28 19.31 890 281,592 316 148 58.977 398 677 293,123, 433 (1,715 633,693 370 
‘eld Southwestern Lite 219,357 10.69 13.40 231 98.276 425 231 98.276 425 
vie State Mutual 831.938 35.72 37.41 1,685 658,063 391 198 27,238 4138 2,241 «(1,175,838 525 4,124) 1,861,139) 451 
older Teachers Ins. and Ann.. _ 1,625,166 92.99 95.63 2.378 1,199,959 505 2,476 994.190 402 21.944 28.540.657 301 | 26,798 30,734,806 1,147 
avor- Travelers 8,962,516 54.80 64.75 9,344 4,612,389 494 3.730 3,577,601 959 11,718 11,791,418 1,006 | 24,792 19,981,408) 806 
Union Central 2.495.160 39.86 65.54 4.324 1,567,400 362 1.970 959.127 487 11.406 10.018.741 878 17,700 12,545,288 709 
United Benefit 209.640 19.10 14.62 73 16.140 221 38 14,009 369 331 183,208 553 442 213,357, 483 
r old TOTALS 145,496,950 38.62 41.65 297.524 100,931,866 339 108.231 48,842,157 451 515,526 319,674,416 620 921,281 469,448,439| 510 
ly off 
nany, + Excludes group annuities and supplementary contracts. 
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Maintenance of margins of 

safety and willingness to 

meet changing conditions 

with intelligent action have 

always been the strength 
of insurance 


isolation. 

its manifold forms is a recogni- 
tion of collective responsibility. 
The goal is security. The price of 
security has always been sacrifice. 
If in the intricacies of administra- 
tion, if among the problems of 


| NSURANCE is the antithesis of 


salesmanship and management, if 


in the morass of detail of daily 
activity this goal becomes in any 
way obscured, it will be unfor- 
tunate for the institution of in- 
surance of which we are a part. 

When men first began to inter- 
pret past experience and adopt the 
practical device of meeting con- 
tingencies and gaining protection 
by uniting with others so as to 
spread the blows of attack and 
nfisfortune the dependence of the 
individual upon others was recog- 
nized. Since then this idea has 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

The greatest obstacle that insur- 
ance salesmen meet on the part of 
the public is that of complacency. 
The growth of life insurance dur- 
ing the past half century attests 
the success of the missionaries in 
the insurance field in prevailing 
upon prospective policyholders to 
face the facts and eventualities of 
life. Insurance can be sold only to 
those whose heads have been lifted 
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Insurance in all of 










COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


from the sand to the actualities of 
every day existence. 

It is always well for a physician 
to give attention to his own health. 
Likewise it may be well for insur- 
ance men to turn the light within. 
“What paineth us in others in 
ourselves may be.” By any pos- 
sibility does complacency, that 
characteristic of human beings 
which life underwriters dedicate 
their lives to remove, exist in any 
degree in our own insurance ranks? 
Shakespeare reminds us that it is 
a good divine who follows his own 
instructions. 


Viewpoint 

You may know that my connec- 
tion with insurance came via the 
supervisory field. My viewpoint 
and philosophy, insurancewise, is 
largely that of a governmental of- 
ficial viewing many of the prob- 
lems of insurance from the vantage 
point of the watchman in the tower. 
All that I say to you is simply a 
word of observation and caution 
from one not an expert in insur- 
ance technicalities, but one who 
had the privilege of heading a state 
department of insurance during a 
financial crisis. 

Insurance companies of various 
types base their contracts upon an 





The question of supervision 

as discussed in an address 

delivered before the recent 

convention of the Boston 

Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion 









By 
(EORGE 5. 


VAN SCHAICK 





New York 


Life Insurance Company 


Vice-President, 


interpreted experience over a suff- 
ciently long period of time to indi- 
cate with fair degree of accuracy 
the probabilities of the future. If 
and when events take place which 
show that there is currently hap- 
pening some new element which 
did not enter into calculations, then 
appropriate revision of calculations 
must be made. If and when changes 
in living, in government, in eco 
nomics, in world affairs indicate 
such fundamental social changes 
that one cannot penetrate the fu- 
ture as accurately as in the past, 
then new preparedness for all even- 
tualities is in order. 

One of the great safeguards of 
life insurance is the margin of 
safety to cover contingencies. Mar- 
gins of safety affect price and divi- 
dends both of which affect selling. 
We have all been so impressed by 
the stability of life insurance as it 
has developed here in America, we 
have all been so thrilled by the 
manner in which, as a financial in 
stitution, it weathered the greatest 
of financial panics and we have all 
been so cognizant of its size, its 
merit and its accomplishment that 
we sometimes take for granted its 
enduring strength and stability. 

Nothing could be more unwise. 
The integrity of the insurance pol 
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icies which have been sold and 
which are now in force depends 
upon day-to-day wise policies of 
management of the companies is- 
suing the policies. The maintenance 
of adequate margins of safety was 
never so important as today. The 
facing of facts is as important for 
an insurance company as for an 
individual and for a nation. The 
proper valuation of assets, the writ- 
ing down of the asset value of 
doubtful properties whether these 
be real estate, mortgages, bonds or 
otherwise, the creation of adequate 
reserves for all possible contin- 
gencies and the inauguration of 
all other possible safeguards are re- 
ceiving daily attention of insurance 
managements. 


For Greater Safety 

3ut what about the attitude of 
the great agency forces of the com- 
panies? Are they giving their re- 
spective companies wholehearted 
cooperation and endorsement in the 
extension of this program of 
“safety first?’”’ And what about the 
attitude of the great life-under- 
writer organizations of the coun- 
try which have been such a potent 
force for improving standards of 
salesmanship and management? 
Are they directing the power of 
their collective membership toward 
added precautions for the greater 
protection of policyholders? 

By and large it may be safely 
said they are. Yet there is some- 
times present a narrow as well as 
a broad view of the situation. The 
immediate sale of an insurance pol- 
icy dependent upon price sometimes 
seems more important than the but- 
tressing of security for the future. 
When that view prevails the tables 
are turned. Then it becomes ap- 
parent that the very complacency 
of the prospective policyholder 
which has been overcome to effect 
the sale is in turn transferred to 
the salesman himself. Let us hope 
that that agent is only an excep- 
tion who feels that dividends are 
more important than safety and 
who would prefer to gamble with 
present cheapness at the expense of 
future security. 

The policyholders of the country 
are the clients of the salesmen. 
They have invested in insurance on 
representations as to protection. 
Whenever questions arise as to pre- 
Cautionary safeguards the life 
agent ought to be the first to advo- 
cate a procedure that will be safe 
even to the extent of leaning over 
backwards in order that in uncer- 
tain days no needless risk be run. 
There is here presented a collective 


responsibility on the part of under- 
writer organizations, company man- 
agements and insurance super- 
visory officials for such imagination 
and vision as will cover the entire 
period of any outstanding policy 
obligation. 

This possible danger of com- 
placency in insurance is not con- 
fined to managerial prudence relat- 
ing to the integrity of the insurance 
policy. Coming here tonight to 
Massachusetts where American in- 
surance supervision had its begin- 
nings one is reminded that along 
with safety the sales-argument of 
effective, intelligent, thoroughgo- 
ing governmental supervision looms 
high in the life agent’s portfolio. 

Well-managed, sound insurance 
companies never should fear the 
strong insurance supervisory offi- 
cial. They should on the contrary 
always fear the weak or politically- 
minded official. The only thing 
which intelligent insurance men 
and women really deplore in gov- 
ernmental supervision is, whenever 
it exists, lack of uniformity, lack 
of force or lack of intelligence. The 
need of strong supervision is almost 
universally recognized. Strange to 
say there is a reluctance about dis- 
cussion of supervision which has 
not been conducive to growth and 
development. 


Insurer's Interest 


The whole question of a possible 
issue between state supervision and 
federal supervision or state super- 
vision coordinated through a fed- 
eral coordinator is not primarily 
one to be decided by those to be 
supervised. Nevertheless the insur- 
ance companies and their repre- 
sentatives should be much con- 
cerned that supervision should be 
strong, simple, effective, fair and 
uniform, to the end that insurance 
should thrive and the public at all 
times and under all circumstances 
have ample protection. 

Many instances might be cited 
to show the strength of state super- 
vision particularly in times of 
stress. There are many brilliant 
pages in its history. The question 
of whether state supervision as 
such shall survive depends upon 
how effectively it shall continué to 
function. That it has weaknesses 
nobody can deny. Any student of 
the subject would not hesitate to 
say that the machinery for coor- 
dination of the work of the various 
states through the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers has not kept pace with the need 
of the times.. It is undeniable and 


regrettable that different standards 
of solvency exist in different geo- 
graphical sections. A deplorable 
situation exists in the treatment 
of insolvencies due to the lack of 
any unified control of the insolvent 
estate which may be located in 
many different state jurisdictions. 

Every life underwriter as well as 
everyone else in the general field 
of insurance has a great stake in 
having insurance supervision func- 
tion at a high degree of efficiency 
so that no weaknesses in insurance 
shall be tolerated anywhere. If this 
calls for changes in a changing 
world such as having the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
remain in practically continuous 
session throughout the year, there 
should be no reluctaace to say so. 
If through political exigencies an 
abnormal turnover among insur- 
ance commissioners and a shifting 
personnel hamper progress, the ap- 
pointing or elective power in the 
respective states should be made 
aware of the situation. If the han- 
dling of insolvent interstate insur- 
ers is so fraught with diverse state 
laws that litigation is apt to deplete 
the assets to be liquidated, then at- 
tention should be paid to bringing 
such insolvencies under a proper 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Law 
to insure unitary control. 

The point is that insurance 
supervision is a subject which 
should not be taboo. No funda- 
mental issues of government are at 
stake. It is simply a question of 
good government. No one wants 
the federal government to take over 
if by strong personnel, proper leg- 
islative enactments and an effective 
coordination and uniformity the 
present decentralization can be 
made to give proper protection. 
Again we have an example where 
there exists collective responsibility 
which includes the organization 
which I am addressing. 


Fosters Confidence 
Still another argument’ for life 
insurance which registers well with 
the general public is the security 
to policyholders which comes from 
periodic examination. Practically 
no one questions the desirability of 
the frequent examination of insur- 
ance companies. This has become 
completely a part of our govern- 
mental set-up as regards financial 
institutions. Insurance companies 
live in glass houses. Their work 
and policies and personnel and 
management are at all times sub- 

ject to the calcium light. ° 
Neither should there be any dis- 
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turbance of thought because of 
governmental investigations from 
time to time to see how well gov- 
ernment is functioning insurance- 
wise. 

It is too early to appraise the 
worth and value of the pending 
TNEC investigation until its re- 
port is forthcoming. Needless to 
say it will be read with intense in- 
terest by everyone in the insurance 
field. In the meantime there are 
seven volumes of testimony and ex- 
hibits that merit analysis and 
study. As Winthrop A. Hamlin re- 
cently writing in The Spectator 
said, “These public proceedings 
provide a fascinating mine of mate- 
rial in the insurance business with 
many of the witnesses men of 
authority in their fields. .. . The 
ore is there for anyone inclined to 
dig.” 


Proper Criticism Welcomed 


When the present investigation 
shall come to a close any sugges- 
tions or criticisms which are unfair 
or unfounded will fall of their own 
falseness. But if from the investi- 
gation there emanate any sug- 
gestions or criticisms which are 
sound they should be listened to 
with attentive ear. They should 
be followed by prompt and effective 
remedial action by the insurance 
institution itself. No one who has 
thrown his life into insurance as 
a business or profession and no one 
who is interested as a policyholder 
would be content for one moment 
to allow any properly critized prac- 
tice or weakness to continue once 
it is known. 

With a full appreciation of our 
responsibility let our approach to 
this and any other investigation 
be that of welcome to any con- 
structive suggestion which might 
improve insurance practice or gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

Under conditions of present 
world turmoil and upheaval with 
its appalling loss of life and liberty 
one cannot speak of collective re- 
sponsibility for collective security 
of individuals without being im- 
pressed with the futility of indi- 
vidual protection within a nation if 
the nation itself is open to a super- 
danger. There is a_ significant 
analogy between the collective re- 
sponsibility of individuals seeking 
protection and the similar responsi- 
bility of nations confronted by 
extreme danger. 

In the many years preceding 
1930 no executive of a life insur- 
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ance company could have foretold 
or even dreamed of the financial 
situation which would have made 
the present contingent reserves 
against possible losses not only ad- 
visable but imperative. The life 
insurance companies have had to 
face economic conditions no one 
could have foreseen. They took 
nothing for granted. They built 
exceptional safeguards and _ they 
added to these safeguards in the 
light of changed conditions. That 
they have done this so well is a 
tribute to the solidity of the re- 
serves they have built up in more 
favorable times. 

Our nation faces a somewhat 
analagous situation. Those who 


felt that the Atlantic Ocean fur- 
nished a sufficient barrier against 
aggressors to justify a policy of 
isolation and to warrant passing 
so-called neutrality laws and em- 
bargoes may be properly excused 
for doing what they did when they 
did it. 

We insurance men deal in pro- 
tection. We have preached it far 
and wide. We know what life in- 
surance means to those who have 
lost the breadwinner. Do we real- 
ize what the defeat of England 
and France would mean in terms of 
protection to our country and the 
American continents? 

It is believed by many that this 
country, short of actual belliger- 








(Reprinted from Business Magazines) 


4 Man of Comfort 


Your life insurance agent is more 


than a salesman of protection 


He is a trained specialist in his field; his advice 


and guidance are always available to you. 


Take your problems to him. When you need 
and can afford additional protection let him 


measure your requirements and ‘‘fit’’ them to 


you, so that you may receive a maximum of 


coverage at lowest possible cost. 


You will find him anxious to co-operate. The 
beneficiaries of your policy, perhaps you your- 
self if you survive, will be grateful for his con- 
cern at a future time when the dollars your 


insurance provides may be urgently needed. 
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ency, and treating the cost no mat- 
ter how great as an insurance 
premium, should give, and I say 
“give” advisedly, everything we 
have available which would aid and 
assist those who are now fighting 
against such terrific odds the pro- 
nounced enemies of the social order 
of which we are a part. 

Thus collective responsibility 
seems to many of us to have be- 
come the most significant phrase 
in world affairs and merits the ag- 
gressive leadership of insurance 
men everywhere who were pioneers 
in recognizing the obligation and 
responsibility of cooperative action 
to insure against catastrophe. 


THE LNL MORTGAGE 
REDEMPTION PLAN 


This LNL Mortgage 
Redemption plan is ideal 
for signers of FHA mort- 
gages. It covers any 
period from fifteen to 
twenty years, and fits in 
perfectly with the FHA 
amortization program. 


With this plan: Amount 
of insurance decreases as 
the mortgage decreases— 
the premium reduces 
each year—a substantial 
amount of permanent in- 
surance remains (at the 
original premium rate) 
after the mortgage is 
paid off. 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








Estates and Taxes 


"The term estate planning is no 
longer new, but it is taking on a new 
meaning. More and more it is coming 
to mean planning to minimize taxes. 
Insurance is an integral part of every 
planned estate. A well-founded program 
can save a client hundreds, thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
taxes, depending upon his wealth. A pro- 
gram planned without regard to tax 
problems and possibilities can cost him 
even more money." 

"Whether or not he knows it, every 
prospect for I"fe insurance has a tax prob- 
lem. The underwriter who can prove this 
to him, and, further, can show him how 
he can minimize the problem, has gone 
a long way toward selling him and toward 
obtaining the job of building his estate 
for him.” 

—Quotations from author’s pref- 
ace to “Estate Planning to Mini- 
mize Taxes,” by Morse Garwood. 








HEN The Spectator in its 

Prominent Patrons Number 
three vears ago (November 25, 1937) 
devoted two pages to an examination 
of estate planning, it summarized the 
estate planning method as follows: 
“Find out what the prospect wants to 
do, find out what he has, adjust what 
he has so far as possible to accomplish 
what he wants to do, and then sell him 
insurance to complete the program.” 

It happened that little was said of 
taxation in that article, but the past 
year’s increasingly huge appropria- 
tions for national defense have made 
heavier taxation inevitable. And°this 
gives special point to the book on “Es- 
tate Planning to Minimize Taxes” by 
Morse Garwood (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York; $3.50).. : 

Mr. Garwood, who is described as a 
“tax specialist,” devotes the first three 
parts of his book respectively to the 
Federal estate tax,-the Federal gift 
tax and the Federal income tax. Each 
of these parts deStribes the tax, ex- 
plains the deductions*and the compu- 
tation of the tax, and discusses life 
insurance and trusts in connection 
with that particular tax. 

Then with those three parts as 
background, that tax knowledge is de- 
voted in Part IV to preparing the 
estate plan. Numerous illustrative 
examples add to the book’s clarity and 
interest, and the appendices give help- 
ful tables, statutory excerpts and state 
inheritance tax rates. 

Whenever the reduction of the tax 
burden through life insurance is con- 


sidered, there may be the barely au- 
dible question (this book’s title whis- 
pers it) as to whether the tax evasion 
suggested is entirely legitimate. After 
all, citizens are under a general obli- 
gation to support their government, 
and, assuming any given total of na- 
tional expenditures, if the money isn’t 
raised in one way, it has to be raised 
in some other. 

But Mr. Garwood’s book is no guide 
for the yacht-owning Bermuda resi- 
dent who seeks to escape carrying his 
due burden of national expense, but 
rather a carefully prepared aid in 
arranging estates so as to best serve 
the client’s needs with a minimum of 
taxation. The author himself says: 
“A plan which has for its purpose the 
avoidance of taxes may very weil be 
a trap for the unwary taxpayer. 
Many times the courts have held that 
some scheme failed in its purpose to 
avoid taxes because no reason or pur- 
pose could be found for the transac- 
tions involved except the desire to 
escape tax. . . . If, however, the plan 
that is adopted is well considered and 
carefully constructed to carry out the 
needs and wishes of the individual, it 
stands a very good chance of avoidiiig 
any attack by the Tax Collector.” 

One detail in the book that puzzied 
this reader for awhile was the fairly 
frequent references—at least in the 
chapters on life insurance and trusts 
—to “the Commissioner” and “his 
Regulations.” Being insyrance-mind- 
ed, I supposed at first that it referred 
to a state insurance commissioner, 
and so I wondered what state he be- 
longed to. But, finally, with no par- 
ticular aid from the book itself, I 
decided it must refer to the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue; if that is true, the second edi- 
tion of the book might well set our 
worrying minds at rest. 

For life insurance agents the key 
chapter of the book is, of course, that 
on “Preparation of the Plan,” which 
is followed by another giving care- 
fully worked out illustrations of nine 
different plans. The _ preparation 
chapter includes a questionnaire for 
obtaining from the client information 
on which to base the plan. Among 
the suggestions given is.one to the 
effect that two plans should be sub- 
mitted to the client, one the best pos- 
sible, and the other requiring less out- 
lay and less transfer of control—and, 
of course, offering less advantage. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


C.L.U. Candidates Show 
Higher Passing Average 


More than 1700 men and women 
presented themselves for the sched- 
uled C.L.U. examinations on June 13, 
14 and 15 at 88 universities and col- 
leges which served as examination 
centers. The 1735 candidates taking 
this year’s examinations represent 
340 cities and towns in 43 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
They are associated with 88 different 
life insurance companies. 

Due to continued emphasis 
the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, 99.25 per cent 
of this year’s candidates undertook 
the examinations in _ installments, 
only 0.75 per cent of the 1735 pre- 
senting themselves this year for all 
of the five parts in which the C.L.U. 
examinations are divided, as con- 
trasted with 71.5 per cent 10 
ago and 6.9 per cent five years ago. 


upon 


years 


Passing Ratio Higher 

*An encouraging feature of the ex- 
amination results was an improve- 
ment in the passing ratio. The 1735 
candidates took a total of 2864 exam- 
inations of which 62.3 per cent were 
passed. It is believed that the field 
work of the Educational Advisory 
Department, the regional conferences 
at which 196 C.L.U. leaders from all 
parts of the United States have come 
together to discuss their educational 
plans and problems, have been impor- 
tant factors in reversing the former 
trend by the stimulus which they 
have exerted toward better prepara- 
tion. Nine hundred thirty-one candi- 
dates were awarded credit for all of 
the examinations which they under- 
took. Three hundred seven others 
were given credit for passing one or 
more of the five examinations. 

As a result of this year’s exam- 
inations, 1845 underwriters have now 
completed the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations and 2746 others have 
credit for successful completion of 
some of the five parts, thus making a 
total of 4591 who have demonstrated 
their knowledge in all or some of the 
fields of subject matter covered by 
C.L.U. examinations. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
of the 2746 who have not yet finished 
all installments of the examinations, 
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223 (as compared with 154 in 1939) 
have credit for four of the five parts, 
508 (as compared with 408 in 1939) 
have credit for three parts, 1006 (as 


compared with 837 in 1939) have 
credit for two parts, and 1009 (as 
compared with 912 in 1939) have 


credit for one part. 


Pacific Mutual Names 


DuFour General Agent 


The Pacific Mutual Life, 
Angeles, has appointed Raymond A. 
DuFour, well known trust and tax 
authority, as general agent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. DuFour is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University and of 
Georgetown University. 
of the founders of the Life Insurance 
Trust Council, is a member of the 
district bar of the United States Court 
of Appeals and of the United States 
Court of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. DuFour had a brilliant athletic 
career in college and has maintained 
his interest in sports since gradua- 
tion. He is a member of the South- 
ern Conference and the Eastern In- 
ter-Collegiate Football Officials 
ciation, in addition to widespread 
activities in civic affairs. He is a 
member of the board of governors of 
the American Business Clubs and is 
an instructor in taxation and trusts in 
the District of Columbia CLU course 


Los 


He was one 


Asso- 





Raymond A. DuFour 


Texas Life Executives 


Urge Uniform Action 

Adoption of a uniform war clause, 
if one is to be used at all, is being 
advocated by several life insurance 
leaders in Texas, in order to eliminate 
the war hazard as a competitive factor 
in life insurance selling. Burke 
Baker, president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Executives, 
is considering presenting the matter 
to the association if association offi- 
cers become convinced the need for 
such a clause is urgent. Some com- 
panies in Texas are using the broad 
form of war clause under which only 
premiums are repaid if death results 
from military service while other com- 
panies provide that exclusion will ap- 
ply only if death occurs outside of the 
continental limits of the United States 
and Canada. 


Equitable of Iowa 
Over $200,000,000 


Assets of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa have passed 
the $200,000,000 mark, according to 
an announcement made by F. W. Hub- 
bell, president. Assets of the company 
have doubled in the past 10 years, the 
1930 figure having been but slightly 
in excess of $100,000,000. 

The company’s production of new 
business in July totalled $3,809,649, 
recording a gain of 26.7 per cent over 
the amount sold in July, 1939, and in- 
creasing the Equitable of Iowa’s gain 
to $1,229,000 or 4.4 per 
Life of Iowa, 
company in 


for the year 
cent. The Equitable 
the oldest life insurance 
the state, was founded in Des Moines 
in 1867. 


Short Course in Rural 
Life Underwriting 


second year of the Purdue 
Short Course in Rural Life Under- 
writing closed recently with an ad- 
dress by Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company. Homer Rogers, 
president of the Indiana Association 
of Life Underwriters, had charge of 
the closing day’s program. 
This year’s course covered 
weeks instead of one week as in 1939, 
and the 1940 class had an increase in 
attendance of over 60 per cent as 
compared with 1939, with a total en- 
rollment of 130. Enrollments were 
from six states, including Texas and 


The 


two 


Kansas, and represented eighteen dif- 


ferent life insurance companies. Plans 
are being made for a much larger en- 
rollment™ and still greater improve- 


ment in ‘the curriculum and study | 


procedure in 1941. 
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Equitable Society Sells 
Unique Group Contract 


E. D. Kenna, director of the Missis- 
sippi state highway department, an- 
nounced this week that a plan of com- 
plete group insurance protection com- 
prising five coverages, with a total in- 
surance volume of about $7,500,000, 
has been made available to more than 
2000 employees. By this action the 
employees became the first such group 
in the United States to be offered the 
benefits of a group insurance pro- 
gram. 

Included in the plan, which is un- 
derwritten by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
are group life insurance, providing 
payments in the event of death from 
any cause, and group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance, 
through which provision is made for 
the accidental loss of life, limbs, or 
eyesight. The other coverages are 
group accident and health insurance, 
with weekly payments during disa- 
bility resulting from non-occupational 
accident or sickness; group hospital- 
ization insurance, with daily payments 
during hospital confinement, and sur- 
gical benefits, providing reimburse- 
ment to employees for fees charged 
for surgical operations. 

By authority of an act passed at 
the latest session of the Mississippi 
legislature, the highway department 
will pay a portion of the cost of the 
group insurance program and the re- 
mainder will be contributed by the 
subscribing employees. 

Holland Elected Secretary 


Of Phoenix Mutual Life 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, has elected for- 
mer Assistant Secretary Benjamin L. 
Holland to the position of secretary 
and counsel, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Albert H. Yost. 

Mr. Holland is a native of Kansas 
and a graduate of the University of 
Kansas. After receiving a doctorate 
at Yale, he taught law at Stanford 
University for one year. He joined 
the Phoenix Mutual in 1924, became 
associate counsel in 1934 and advanced 
to assistant secretary and associate 
counsel in 1938. 


Home Office Changes 
By Occidental Life 


A series of important changes in 
the home office agency department of 
Occidental Life of California were an- 
nounced last week by Vice-President 
V. H. Jenkins. 

Raymond H. Belknap, who has been 


a 


MANHATTAN LIFE CELEBRATES 90TH ANNIVERSARY - 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of New York, thissmonth celebrates its 
90th anniversary, joining that exclusive little group of companies now on the last 
decade of a century of service to the American public. The Manhattan Life was 
organized in May, 1850, and commenced active operations the middle of the follow- 
ing quarter. When the company commenced business the population of New York 
City was just under 700,000 and it was to face the first two decades of its existence 
in a world of war and depressions. The Manhattan, incidentally, was the first Ameri- 
can company to adopt the incontestable clause. 

The company is headed by James P. Fordyce, who was elected to the office of 
president and director of agencies following the death of Thomas E. Lovejoy last year. 
Mr. Fordyce was born August |, 1892, at Wichita, Kansas, and received his education 
in the public schools of that state and of the state of Washington. He has had a wide 
background of life insurance experience, considerable of which was received in the 
field. He was with the Western Union Life, Spokane, from 1911 until 1914 and was 
director of agencies of the New World Life from 1915 until 1922. Then for seven years 
he was general agent in Washington for the Lincoln National Life, after which he 
served as an agency executive successively for the United Pacific Life, Seattle, and the 
Northern Life, of the same city. He joined the Manhattan Life in December of 1934 
and was vice-president and director of agencies immediately prior to his elevation 


to the head of the company. 








agency secretary and assistant secre- 
tary of the company, will relinquish 
the position of agency secretary to 
assume the newly created office of di- 
rector of agencies, in which he will 
expand his present activities and as- 
sume new responsibilities. 

The post of agency secretary will 
go to H. Dixon Trueblood, who will 
at the same time retain some of the 
administrative duties of his former 
position as editor of publications. Earl 
Clark, formerly agency secretary for 
the American Reserve Life of Omaha, 
has joined Occidental’s agency depart- 
ment, where he will take over publica- 
tion of the monthly agency journal, 


phen sevth___ 


Pulse, and do sales promotion work. 

Mr. Belknap, a native of Erie, Pa., 
joined Occidental in 1926 after his 
graduation from the University of 
Southern Cailfornia. He left the home 
office in 1929 to take up field work, 
and in 1935 was appointed general 
agent at Pasadena, Cal, He was re- 
called to home office duties in 1936 
and was made assistant agency secre- 
tary. 

A graduate of Indiana University, 
Mr. Trueblood joined the Occidental 
in 1936 following nearly seven years’ 
work as editor of the “Agency Bulle- 
tin” and district supervisor for Union 
Central Life, which he joined im- 
mediately after college. 


~* 


"You see, I'm used to using my feet. I'm a life insurance agent.” 
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35th ANNIVERSARY 





Russell M. Simons 


Russell M. Simons, general agent of 
the Home Life of New York, inter- 
rupted his vacation early this month 
in order to be at his desk for the 
celebration of his 35th anniversary 
with the company. 

Mr. Simons started as an agent in 
the home office agency in 1905 and 
was appointed a general agent in 
1909. Looking back to 1905 he re- 
calls that the month when he started 
with the company also marked the 
beginning of the 1906 investigation of 
life insurance and that he had gone 
across the street to City Hall to listen 
to the splendid testimony of George 
E. Ide, then president of the Home. 
Mr. Simons has twice been president 
of the Home Life Agency Association. 





Taggart Is Spoiling His 
Twenty-five Year Record 


Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life’s million dollar producer, 
has “hit the jackpot” again. For 25 
years he has been producing from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 annually, with 
an average application of $4,000, and 
until this year had yet to write an 
application for $100,000 or more. Then 
early this year he turned in a $100,000 
case, and now he has produced his 
second one. 

On his company’s last Conservation 
survey, covering 215 policies exposed 
for their first renewal premium, Tag- 
gart showed an 80.1 per cent con- 
servation rate. This record, in view 
of the vast distances between service 
calls and the hazards of income in 
a rural area, is a real tribute to the 
thoroughness of Taggart’s selling and 
service activities. 
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Ten Candidates Pass 


Management Exams. 

At the June examinations in Life 
Insurance Agency Management held 
concurrently with the C.L.U. exam- 
inations, seventeen candidates from 
seven cities in six states took either 
or both of the two parts into which 
these examinations are divided. Only 
persons who have previously passed 
all of the C.L.U. examinations and 
earned the C.L.U. designation or Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency are eligible to 
take these examinations. 

Of the 15 candidates who received 
credit for either or both of the exam- 
inations taken, 10 completed the pro- 
gram this year and will be awarded 
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the certificates at the NALU meet- 
ing on September 26. This makes a 
total of 77 who have so qualified, 
The names of this year’s successful 
candidates follow: 

Aspegren, Oliver R., II, agency super- 
visor, Northwestern National, Chicago 

Bare, Bruce E., brokerage manager, 
New England Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Gaston, Benjamin M., agency instructor, 
Metropolitan, Philadelphia. 

Edgerton, Lacy G., underwriter, New 
England Mutual, Roanoke. 

Edwards, Charles F., assistant general 


agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Los An- 
geles. 

Gauthier, Jordan, general agent, Re- 
liance Life, Philadelphia. 

Kaye, Harold E., assistant agency man- 


ager, Equitable Society, Los Angeles. 
Neal, Howard, president, Galster-Neal 
& White, Inc., Los Angeles 
Snortum. Selmer lL. assistant agency 
manager, Equitable Society, Los Angeles 
West, Cleo C., assistant manager, Pru- 
dential, Philadelphia 
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National Guardian Life 
To Erect New Building 


The National Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of Madison, Wis., has 
just completed plans for a new home 
office building to be erected in that 
city. The structure, situated on Lake 
Mendota, will be modern in every re- 
spect and will be located at 142 East 
Gilman Street, Madison. Air con- 
ditioning ducts will be _ installed 
throughout the three stories, and de- 
partments will be so arranged as to 
provide maximum efficiency together 
with the best possible working condi- 
tions. The building is to be completed 
about April of 1941. 

The National Guardian Life, it will 
be recalled, became a mutual company 
some three years ago under the man- 
agement of President George A. 
Boissard and Vice-President Richard 
Boissard. The agency division is con- 
ducted by Albert G. Schmedeman, Jr., 
as agency superintendent; and Don 
Clapp as agency secretary. Regular 
examination by the Wisconsin insur- 
ance department is now under way. 
The company has almost $52,000,000 
of life insurance in force and has made 
more than $1,000,000 annual gain of 
insurance in force for each of the past 
five years. Assets at the close of 1939 
were $12,138,716. 


Federal Life Increases 


For First Half Year 


The Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, established records during 
the first half of 1940 in sales, in as- 
sets, and likewise recorded a consider- 
able increase in life insurance in force. 
Both major departments of Federal 
share in the marked improvement, ac- 
cording to President L. D. Cavanaugh, 
whose first year at the helm of Fed- 
eral will come to a highly successful 
close on September 6. 

The Life department wrote 58.4 per 
cent more new business during the 
first 6 months than during the same 
period of 1939, and the Accident and 
Health department premium income 
on new business also increased 20.2 
per cent during the same period. Life 
insurance in force showed a gain of 
$1,200,000 between December 31, 1939, 
and June 30, 1940. Assets reached 
$17,725,000 on June 30, an. increase of 
approximately one half million dollars 
during the six months. 


Called to the Colors 
S. F. Clabaugh, president of the At- 
lantic Life Insurance Company, who 
has held a commission as major in the 
Officers Reserve Corps for several 
years, has been ordered to report to 





ONE OF TWO NEW H.O. BUILDINGS— 





Washington for a tour of active duty 
at the Army Industrial College for the 
remainder of this year. 


United Life & Accident 

Company’s New Building 

A contract has just been awarded 
for the construction of a new home 
office building for the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of Con- 


cord. The building will be erected on 
the site bounded by Washington, 


White, Blanchard and North Essex 
Streets. 

The exterior is to be of simple type 
of Gregorian architecture executed in 
red brick and painted wood trim. The 


only attempt at elaboration is the 
colonnaded main entrance portico. 

The building has been placed on the 
lot to face the corner of Washington 
and White Streets, which makes for 
not only an interesting but also a 
practical use of the property, and pro- 
vides generous parking facilities for 
employees at the rear of the building, 
together with ample space for future 
expansion. 

Two stories high in front, the nat- 
ural contours of the land result in a 
basement which is only slightly below 
the grade at the rear, making what 
is practically a three-story building 
on the northerly side. In plan the 
building is approximately 114 x 58 ft. 


—AND THE OTHER OF THEM 





Architect's sketch of new home office building to be constructed for 
United Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Concord 
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Verdict: 


re 
P 


Sue 


HEN a policy of life insur- 
ance is issued, no matter what 
its nature, a definite liability, 


fixed in amount, is assumed by the 
issuing company to be discharged 
upon compliance by the insured or the 
beneficiaries with all the terms and 
eonditions enumerated in the applica- 
tion and the policy. 

While this fact is known to the in- 
sured, frequently circumstances and 
conditions are sought to be twisted 
and turned by the insured or the bene- 
ficiaries so that the fixed liability ini- 
tially undertaken will be changed and 
a greater responsibility sought to be 
enforced against the issuing company. 

The extent to which beneficiaries 
will go in an endeavor to profit un- 
justly is illustrated in the case of 
Patrone v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, decided in the City 
Court of the City of New York (N. Y. 
Law Journal, February 14, 1938). The 
defendant had issued what is known 
as an Industrial Policy on the life of 
plaintiff’s sister who had died. After 
the death of the insured, the company 
had paid to the plaintiff as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of the deceased 
sister, the benefits due under the 
policy. 


Tried Second Collection 


The plaintiff thereupon brought an 
action to collect a second time on the 
same policy in her individual right. 
Pursuant to the policy, the defendant 
had “the option of paying the death 
benefits either to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the insured or to a rela- 
tive or other person appearing to the 
company to be equitably entitled to 
them. The policy named no specific 
beneficiary. 

In support of her effort to collect 
twice, plaintiff alleged that the policy, 
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, Double-Entity Settlements 


when issued, was delivered to her by 
the defendant, pursuant to an agree- 
ment made collateral to the policy and 
to the written contract, whereby the 
company promised, provided the plain- 
tiff had possession of the policy and 
had paid the premiums, to pay to her 
the death benefits upon the maturity 
of the policy. The agreement as 
alleged by the plaintiff was denied by 
the defendant which also denied that 
the policy was taken out by or for 
the plaintiff, or that she had paid any 
premiums thereon, or that she ever 
had possession of the policy prior to 
the death of the insured. 


Individual Payment 


Shortly after the insured had died, 
an application was made by the plain- 
tiff to the company to have it pay her 
individually the proceeds of the policy. 
The defendant’s agent and collector, 
through whom the insurance had been 
solicited and by whom the premiums 
had been collected, handled the appli- 
cation so made by the plaintiff. The 
application so made was acted upon 
favorably by the company to the ex- 
tent that it sent to its agent, through 
routine channels, a check for the insur- 
ance moneys drawn to the order of 
the plaintiff individually. At the same 
time, the company advised the agent 
to be cautious in delivering the check 
for the reason that the surviving hus- 
band of the insured might protest pay- 
ment of the claim of the plaintiff. 
Though the agent had power to de- 
liver the check to the plaintiff, he held 
it and then returned it to the com- 
pany. It is claimed by the plaintiff 
that the agent so acted because she 
refused to give him $500. The com- 
pany states the reason to be that the 
decedent’s husband, an incapacitated 
person, objected to the plaintiff’s re- 





ceiving the proceeds of the insurance, 

After the check had been returned 
to the company’s office, payment to the 
plaintiff individually was refused. Be- 
fore plaintiff had made the claim upon 
the company for payment to her indi- 
vidually, and on the day following the 
death of her sister, she had appiied 
for Letters of Administration on the 
insured’s estate. Her application for 
this appointment was unsuccessfully 
opposed by the husband of the de- 
ceased with the result that the plain- 
tiff was appointed administratrix. 
After this, the company issued a sec- 
ond check for the insurance moneys 
payable to the order of the plaintiff 
as administratrix. She received this 
check at the office of the company 
where she cashed it, first having, in 
the presence of her own husband, vol- 
untarily endorsed the check in her own 
handwriting, including the word “ad- 
ministratrix.” Asserting that she be- 
lieved she was personally entitled to 
these moneys, she applied them to her 
own use. In a proceeding looking to 
a judicial settlement of her accounts 
as administratrix of her sister’s es- 
tate, plaintiff was surcharged with the 
amount of the insurance moneys s0 
received. 


Court Rejected Claim 


This totally unjustifiable claim was 
rejected by the Court in the following 
language: 

“The court finds that when plain- 
tiff was paid as administratrix she 
knew that defendant would not pay 
her individually; that she knew she 
was being paid as administratrix 
and that she accepted payment in 
that capacity. It is also found that 
defendant did not by any represen- 
tation, expressed or tacit, (a) lead 
plaintiff to believe that she was 
being paid individually instead of 
as administratrix, or (b) lead her 
to believe that she could use the 
moneys for herself. 

“Knowing that defendant would 
not pay the insurance moneys to 
her individually, plaintiff accepted 
them as administratrix. By so ac- 
cepting them under the circum- 
stances here she represented she 
would not thereafter claim the 
same moneys individually. On that 
representation defendant acted by 
paying her as administratrix. The 
resulting change in defendant's 
position, to the extent of the 
amount paid, is obvious. Every 
essential of estoppel is present. 

“The motions to dismiss are de- 
nied. but it is found that defen- 
dant’s allegations as to estoppel 
are established. Accordingly. judg- 
ment is rendered against plaintiff 
and in favor of defendant.” 


Joint Policy 
This was an attempt to divide one 
person into two distinct entities. How- 
ever, where there are two distinct en- 
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tities in a policy such as a joint policy, 
joint action is required to realize on 
the benefits of the policy during its 
continuance. (O’Boyle v. Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, 20 
Fed. Supp. 33.) 

Two policies of $2,500 each had 
been issued by the defendant on the 
lives of Michael J. and Jennie A. 
O’Boyle, husband and wife, for the 
benefit of the survivor. The husband 
survived and: brought an action for 
the full amount of the policies. The 
company denied liability on the ground 
that one policy had been exhausted 
by reason of a loan to the full extent 
of the policy and that the other had 
been surrendered for cancellation and 
the cash surrender value received by 
both of the insured. 


New Trial Granted 

Upon the trial, the husband testified 
that he had never signed the applica- 
tion for the loan or cash surrender 
value of the policies and had never 
authorized or consented to the same, 
or had never received any benefits 
therefrom, or knew of these transac- 
tions prior to the death of his wife. 
On the theory that the death of the 
wife had made the husband the bene- 
ficiary and the wife, the insured, and 
that she, therefore, had power to make 
the loans without the consent of the 
beneficiary, a nonsuit was granted 
against the plaintiff. Upon motion 
made, the nonsuit was vacated and a 
new trial granted, it having been con- 
ceded that the evidence was not suffi- 
cient for the Court to hold as a mat- 
ter of law that the husband had con- 
stituted his wife as his agent. In so 
deciding, the Court stated: 


Court's Decision 


“The exhibits show that the re- 
quest for change in manner of pay- 
ing premiums; applications for re- 
instatement of the policies; policy 
loan agreements and request for 
cash surrender value were all exe- 
cuted in the names of both Jennie 
A. O’Boyle and Michael J. O’Boyle. 
The checks for the cash surrender 
value and loans were made payable 
to ‘Michael J. O’Boyle and Jennie 
A. O’Boyle.’ 

“It is clear, from the applica- 
tions, the policies, and the acts of 
the parties in relat‘on ‘o the poli- 
cles as evidenced by the exhibits 
and testimony, that the two insur- 
ance policies were joint in so far 
as the lifetime benefits were con- 
cerned. The applications were for 
joint policies. The policies them- 
selves stated that they were joint; 
its provisions required the joint 
acts of the two insured in matters 
affecting change of beneficiary; re- 
instatement in case of lapse; loans; 
election of options provided in the 
policies if the two insured were liv- 
img at the maturity of the policies. 
The Insurance Company treated the 


policies as joint acts of both in 
matters affecting the policy and in 
making the checks for loans and 
cash surrender values payable 
jointly to the insureds. 

“As to the lifetime benefits, the 
policies were clearly joint requir- 
ing the joint action of the husband 
and wife in any matter affecting 
their interest in the policies.” 


NALU Membership 
At All-Time High 


A new membership record of 32,458 
was established by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the 
close of its fiscal year on June 30, 
according to an announcement made 
recently by William H. Andrews, Jr., 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 
national membership chairman. The 
new mark exceeds the previous record 
of 27,180, made on June 30, 1939, by 
5278 and far outdistances all previous 
membership figures. 

“Although a continuous program 
of recruiting qualified members has 
replaced the ‘yearly drive’ idea, the 
close of the fiscal year gives the 
association a convenient barometer to 
show just what its growth has been,” 
said Mr. Andrews. “The total to be 
reported at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in September will probably be 
considerably larger.” 

An enlarged national program in 
the vigorous administration of Presi- 
dent Charles J. Zimmerman, increased 
legislative activity, the work of the 
association in connection with the 
T.N.E.C. study, a fuller public rela- 
tions campaign and a broad program 
of life underwriter education were 
cited by Mr. Andrews as the major 
factors responsible for the unparal- 
leled growth in the association. 


Nebraska Department 
Bars Aviation Riders 


Although the insurance department 
of Nebraska has been approving avi- 
ation riders for more than ten years, 
Director Charles Smrha this week an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, 
the department is withdrawing ap- 
proval of all life policies and endorse- 
ments and rider forms for such 
policies which contain a provision for 
making such _ policies contestable 
after two years for death resulting 
from aviation. 

This action was based on a recent 
Supreme Court decision in a case in 
which the Republic National Life 
sought a mandamus to compel ap- 
proval of such form. The contesting 
company has about three weeks in 
which to ask for a rehearing of the 
case. 


Campaign Winners to Visit 
Mutual Benefit Home Office 


Invitations for a two-day visit to 
the home office of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company at Newark, 
N. J., in early September have gone 
out to ten winners of the company’s 
recently concluded “Quality Pays” 
campaign. The ten trip-winners who 
qualified under the rules on a quality- 
point scoring basis were: 

Charles B. Ryan, Louisville Agency; 
Finn A. Nannestad, Minneapolis 
Agency;. William H. Cobb, Atlanta 
Agency; William E. Wright, Cincin- 
nati Agency; Thomas F. Milligan, 
Spckane Agency; Lawrence G. Singer, 
Minneapolis Agency; Howard M. 
Neal, Los Angeles Agency; Raymond 
F. Bierbaum, Chicago (Parsons) 
Agency; Tyer Sawyer, Miami Agency; 
Robert O. Beals, Jr., Hartford 
Agency. 
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Perpetual Personal 
News Gathering 


At a recent regional meeting of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life agents, 
Richard J. Katz defined prospecting 
as “perpetual personal news gather- 
ing,” which appears to sum up a gen- 
eral definition offered by many others 
in a neat phrase. In an address titled 
“What’s in a Name,” Mr. Katz ob- 
served that prospecting is all-impor- 
tant because it constitutes the raw 
material with which every agent must 
work. 

“Without good prospects,” he con- 
tinued, “the product produced will be 
of inferior quality. Prospecting is 
far too important to the success of an 
underwriter to be treated lightly It 
should be thought out as exhaustively 
as any other part of his business. 

“What is prospecting? Nothing 
more than news gathering — most 
easily done if we keep ourselves in 
active circulation. We must be good 
insurance detectives, thereby develop- 
ing a sixth sense for business. We 
must have a scientific method of pros- 
pecting and follow it at all times. The 
real reason back of production slumps 
is prospecting slumps. Prospecting 
should be made routine, and if we do 
this we will have a reservoir of good 
prospects always filled, and increasing 
more rapidly than we are able to ex- 
haust their possibilities.” 


Business From Chance Meeting 


Mr. Katz then told of a chance 
acquaintance, a man whom he had met 
on a train, and later developed as a 
prospect through the fact-finding pro- 
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cedure which must continue to keep 
the man as a client. 

The agent’s need for a simple basic 
plan of work was discussed by Stephen 
R. Fraher of Columbus. He outlined 
his plan as follows: 

1. Arrange my affairs so that I will 
be on my way to a conference by ten 
o’clock. 

2. See three new people in their 
offices each week, and discuss their 
life insurance problems with them. 

3. Conserve my time and effort, not 
making a call unless I know some- 
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thing about my prospect, at least his 
approximate income. 

4. Be reasonably sure that the pros- 
pect is in his office, and that it is the 
best time for me to see him. 

5. When in the presence of a pros- 
pect make a supreme effort to be sin- 
cere and honest in my recommenda- 
tions and above all enthusiastic about 
life insurance. 

6. Endeavor to keep my mind on 
business during business hours. 


“Finger Tip Control” 

“Finger Tip Control” was the title 
of a description of his own plan of 
work, given by Francis W. Ryan of 
the Detroit Agency. He said that he 
arranges his prospect cards by zones 
of the city where the prospects live, 
to conserve time in making calls. He 
also records the progress of each case, 
moving the names forward as his work 
progresses from the column headed 
“Contacted List” at the left to “Ap- 
plied For,” “To Be Delivered” and 
finally into the column headed “Paid.” 
The totals of the business in these 
columns show him at a glance the 
work accomplished and a comparison 
with his program of activities tells 
the work still to be done during the 
current month. 


Push Educational Idea 
Early 


Discussing the selling of various 
forms of life insurance protection be- 
fore a recent convention, a speaker 
offered the following advice on the 
placing of educational policies: “Per- 
haps I learn that the prospect has 
recently become a father. “Congrat- 
ulations, Bob! I understand you are 
passing out cigars. I am going to 
get right to the point, Bob. I came 
over to congratulate you and also to 
say something else. When such im- 
portant changes occur in our lives, 
savings and life insurance, of course, 
are two of the first things that come 
into mind, for the reason that in the 
majority of cases today, the new 
father wants to be absolutely certain 
his son is going to have even a better 
opportunity than he did and have & 
college education, whether his daddy 
is living or not. I would like to make 
an appointment with you to go over 
a few ideas which have been of benefit 
to many other people I have talked to, 
and which I think will be profitable to 
you, that is for you to decide.” 
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By way of explanation, after 
presenting these package ideas for the 
specific purposes for which they were 
outlined, I often find it is necessary 
to revise the program so as to keep it 
sound. For example, I recently ar- 
ranged an educational program, and 
after it was delivered and the pre- 
mium paid, it became a salary con- 
tinuance plan. My policyholder still 
needs the educational plan, and I 
won’t let him forget it. 
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Six Sales Ideas From 
Midland Leaders 


At the recent three-day convention 
of Midland Mutual Life representa- 





tives, held at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., sales talks by 
leading company agents predomi- 


nated. In the following is presented 
a brief digest of six of the producers’ 
suggestions to the convention. 

Avoid Conflict— Walter C. Hart, 
general agent of Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
cussed the approach and stated that 
the purpose of the approach is to get 
cooperation and not conflict. Regard- 
less of what a man may assume to ac- 
complish or believe he is accomplish- 
ing, his ultimate financial success will 
depend upon the final answer to one 
of the two following questions,” 
stated Mr. Hart: “If he lives to old 
age, what amount of financial inde- 
pendence through income does he have 
in that old age, and what amount of 
income-producing property he 
leave to his family in event of his 
death?” 

Social Security Aid—LeRoy Brene- 
man, Lancaster, Pa., gave a splendid 
talk on Harnessing the Social Security 
Act to our Insurance Wagon. “The 


does 
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MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


“The one objection to carrying a 
mortgage on the home is the disagree- 
able feature of foreclosing in case the 
owner dies suddenly in debt. Hence, 
when taking a mortgage on a home, 
| advise that the owner be requested 
to take out an insurance policy to the 
value of the mortgage. 

“Such an insurance policy does not 
cost much, and it is really a splendid 
thing for all concerned. Then if the 
owner dies, the insurance policy will 
take care of the mortgage and the 
house can be turned over free from 
debt to the widow."—Roger Babson. 








Social Security Act,” said Mr. Brene- 
man, “tends to reduce the resistance 
which some men have toward convert- 
ing their lump sum settlements into 
monthly income payments; and be- 
cause the Social Security Act pro- 
vides a basic income, it gives the 
agent an opportunity to provide an 
adequate income within the ability of 
the prospect to pay.” 

When Wife Objects—One of the 
outstanding features of the program 
was the demonstration of the Sales 
Talk used throughout the Midland 
Agency force by Gilbert Moody with 
the able support of James Fessenden, 
both agents from Columbus, Ohio. 
When Mr. Moody completed the pre- 
sentation of the five services offered 
in the Sales Talk, Jim, the prospect, 
suggested that he would like to talk 
the matter over with his wife and in- 
formed Mr. Moody that his wife 
could stretch one dollar to do the work 
of ten dollars. Prospect’s wife, ac- 
cording to her husband, was not sold 
on using necessary money to pay 
premiums on unnecessary insurance. 


“In that event,” Mr. Moody replied, 








“if your wife says she doesn’t want 
you to have $5,000, you tell me about 
it and we will make the policy $10,- 
000, because if she hasn’t the business 
judgment you and I think she has, 
then she will need double the income 
for her own protection. 

When Close Begins—Ray Campbell, 
general agent, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
stated that the close begins the mo- 
ment we step into the presence of a 
prospect. It is not a thing separate 
and apart from the sale. The big 
problem is not closing—it is opening. 

Talk Income—Edward Tice, Jr., son 
of the dean of Midland Mutual Life 
underwriters of Columbus, Ohio, 
stated that the way to increase the 
average size of the policy is to talk 
income instead of single sum settle- 
ments. 

Building Prestige —UHarold Plack, 
general agent, Peoria, IIl., discussed 
ways and means of building prestige. 
He sounded a note of warning not to 
be so aggressive in soliciting members 
of clubs to which one belongs, as to 
cause you to be avoided by the mem- 
bers. 


Job Looks Permanent 


Observed from several quarters re- 
cently were reprintings of Elizur 
Wright’s 1873 comment on the need 
for enduring agency representation in 
the sale of life insurance. Mr. Wright, 
often called the Father of Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance, wrote: 

“Life insurance, sweetening every 
night the sleep of millions of people 
with tired brains and troubled hearts, 
and saving from utter desolation and 
want thousands of bereaved families 
every year—is a fact which could not 
have existed but for the life insurance 
agent. When the world has become 
so good and wise as not to need a 
gospel preached to it, and every man 
is a moral law unto himself, then 
there will be no need of life insur- 
ance agents—and not much sooner!” 
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A direct Home Office contract 
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COLONIAL LIFE ANNOUNCES ORDINARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE JUVENILE POLICIES 


HE Colonial Life Insurance Company has brought out Ordinary and Inter- 

mediate juvenile poiicies, issued down to age zero, these policies contain- 
ing virtually the same terms and donations as the ordinary contracts, Two 
forms of each policy are issued, one for New York State where the statutory 
| mit is $400 until the | Ith year and the other for the remaining states where 
the company operates, where the limit ranges up to $900 up to age II. 

The poiicies are issued on the 20 year Endowment, 20 Payment Endow- 
ment at 85, and the Endowment at 85. The ordinary policy issued in New 
York State has a premium of $10.69 a year on the Endowment at 85, $16.93 
for Twenty Payment Life, and $41.24 for the Twenty Year Endowment, issued 
at age zero. These range up to $12.68, $19.88 and $42.69 at age nine. Be- 
ginning with age 10 regular ordinary policy would be issued. 

Annual premiums on the same three policies issued on the intermediate 
basis range from $5.40, $8.52 and $20.67 at age zero up to $6.39, $9.99 and 
$21.40 at age 9. The policy is for $500, face amount except during the years 
when the statutory limits make it less. 

Outside New York State the annual premium rates on the ordinary 
juvenile form for the three forms are $11.14, $17.65, and $41.60 at age zero 
ranging up to $12.88, $20.19, and $42.13 at age 9. 

For the corresponding intermediate $500 policy written outside New York 
the rate ranges from $5.62, $8.88 and $20.85 at age zero up to $6.49, $10.15 
and $21.42 at age nine. 

The Colonial has also brought out two special settlement agreements for 
ordinary policies that are designed to facilitate programming. The '"5-30-5" 
agreement contemplates a face amount of $2,175, of which $300 would be 
paid as a cleanup fund, the balance of $1,675 being paid in monthly in- 
stallments of $30 each for five years. The '5-50-5" agreement is based on 
a face amount of $3,292 of which $500 would be paid as a cleanup fund, the 
balance of $2,792 being paid in monthly installments of $50 each for five 


years. 
.S & @ 6S 


The Colonial has announced new rules for conversion of industrial policies 
to ordinary or intermediate. It will allow conversion of one or more policies 
on a given life provided they have been in force a year or more and pro- 
vided the applicant is acceptable under the regular underwriting rules for 
the type of insurance applied for. The new insurance will be dated back 
whenever it is possible to do so provided the amount of industrial protection 
is as great as the minimum amount issued on the ordinary or the inter- 
mediate basis or provided the amount of industrial premium exceeds the 
minimum intermediate ur ordinary premium. Where the proposed insurance 
does not qualify under either of these requirements, it may be converted at 
the present age, the reserve applying toward payment of the new policy's 
premiums to the extent of half of each premium until the amount of the re- 
serve is used up, the other half to be paid in cash by the policyholder. The 
company makes it a point to be sure that the insured is actually in a posi- 
tion to pay the full ordinary or intermediate premium after the industrial 
reserve has been exhausted. 








Aviation Exclusion Provision 


On July 19, 1940, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court in a case entitled 


ment of insurance, or its officers, to 
compel the approval of a form rider 
which does not state in concise terms 


State Ex Rel Republic National Life 
Insurance Company v. C. Smrha, 
Director of Insurance of Nebraska 
brought because of his refusal to ap- 
prove an aviation exclusion rider 
denied relator’s request for a writ of 
mandamus, holding: 

“1. The provisions of an incontest- 
able clause, Section 44,602, Comp. 
St. 1929, providing that a policy of 
life insurance shall be incontestable 
after two years, except for non-pay- 
ment of premiums and violation of 
conditions relating to naval and mili- 
tary services in time of war, are ex- 
clusive and, after satisfactory proof 
of death, bar all other defenses where 
the contestable period has expired. 

“2. An action for a writ of manda- 
mus will not lie against the depart- 
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the exact coverage of liability pre- 
scribed by existing statutes.” 

Effective as of July, 1940, this de- 
partment, therefore, withdrew ap- 
proval of all life policies and endorse- 
ments and rider forms for such pol- 
icies which contain a provision mak- 
ing such policies contestable after 
two years for death resulting from 
aviation. 


War Rider Clauses 


The Insurance Department of the 
State of Connecticut advises that in 
connection with war rider clauses in 
life policies, companies should be en- 
titled to use a reasonable war rider 
clause covering actual or imminent 
hostilities. 


State of Nebraska 
Department of Insurance 
on War Risk Exclusion 


This department has not made and 
does not contemplate making an 
order regarding war risk exclusions 
but has adopted general rules for 
guidance in approving them. 

The statute provides that life pol- 
icies must be incontestable after two 
years except for non-payment of pre- 
miums, “. . . and except for violation 
of the conditions of the policy relat- 
ing to naval and military service in 
time of war... .” 

All limitations of liability after two 
years must result from military and 
naval service in time of war. 

War may be either declared or un- 
declared. 

Riders should refer to and identify 
the principal policy and should pro 
vide that the contestable clause of 
the principal policy is voided or modi- 
fied, as the case may be, by the terms 
of the rider regarding contestability 
on account of military and naval 
service. 

Since policies may be contestable 
at any time during which they are in 
force in event of death resulting 
from military or naval service in 
time of war, they may limit the time 
during which death from such causes 
will make the policy contestable. 

Settlement during the contestable 
period may be on a basis of return 
ing the premiums paid or paying the 
reserve with dividend accumulations. 

Provisions for contestability in 
event of death from any and all 
causes during period of military oF 
naval service will not be approved if 
such exclusion is for a period of more 
than two years from the date of the 
policy, because of the belief that the 
legislative intent was to permit com- 
panies to limit liability only for the 
extra hazard on account of such ser 
vice. 

The statute does not define “mili 
tary or naval service.” 
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Aviation Risks 


W. J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, announced that in the fu- 
ture no limitations of amount and no 
extra premiums will be imposed on the 
life, accidental death or premium 
waiver coverages because of an appli- 
cant’s past or contemplated flying as 
a fare-paying passenger on scheduled 
planes operated by commercial air 
lines between regular airports in the 
United States. He also states that 
this action may be interpreted as the 
Society’s practical recognition of the 
progress made by the air industry in 
all branches. It is also a further 
evidence of the efforts of the Equit- 
able to adapt their policies to chang- 
ing conditions consistent with the best 


‘interest of their policyholders. 


In addition the Equitable announces 
a new schedule of treatment for pilots 
has also been adopted which in a case 
of civilians is considerably more lib- 
eral than the previous schedules and 
those which are now in general use. 

Mr. Graham further advised that, 
“in the future, Aviation Questionnaire 
P. F. 309 will be required only in cases 
where the applicant flies other than 
as a fare-paying passenger within the 
United States. A new edition of the 
medical examination blank is being 
prepared in which Question 3.F. will 
be revised to bring out clearly whether 
or not an applicant’s flying activities 
are restricted to flights as a fare-pay- 
ing passenger. In cases where the 
present form is used and Question 
3.F. is simply answered YES, the 
policy will be issued on the assumption 
that the applicant has not flown and 
does not contemplate making any 
flights other than as a fare-paying 
passenger, but delivery will be subject 
to a signed application amendment 
covering this point.” 

On policies now in force, any extra 


premium charged and required solely 
because of flying as an air line pas- 
Senger within the United States, will 
be removed. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates for $1,000 


30-Year 
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The Lamar Life Readjustment 
Policy 


The Lamar Life family income re- 


adjustment policy was specifically de- 
signed to carry the family over the 


first vear or two after the death of 


the breadwinner, which is a critical 
period when readjustments must be 
made. This policy continues a part 
of the family’s income during this 
critical period of readjustment; it 
provides immediate cash to cover 
emergency expenses and it pays larger 
benefits at first because they are most 
required at first and then tapers off 
as the family becomes adjusted to its 
new circumstances. It is designed as 
a supplement to your insurance pro- 





gram and it relieves the family of the 
necessity of immediately spending the 
insurance money for their living ex- 
penses. 

The family income readjustment 
policy provides at death, 1—a clean-up 
fund of $500 for the unexpected and 
emergency expenses; 2—$100 a month 
for the first year and 3—$50 a month 
for the second year. 

Premium rates at quinquennial ages 
of issue for the family income read- 
justment policy with a face amount 
of $2,247 are as follows: 
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Administration 


A. E. Braun, Reliance Head, 
On Citizenship 

One of the reasons why life insur- 
ance has won a position of leadership 
in American business is the high 
statesmanship, idealistic yet sound, of 
its company executives. This was re- 
cently exemplified in the inspiring ad- 
dress made by Arthur E. Braun, pres- 
ident of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Co., at the convention of the com- 
pany’s sales.organization July 17 at 
Hot Springs, Va. He spoke on the 
“Obligations of Citizenship” in a way 
that made his hearers better citizens 
and at the same time better agents. 

After reminding how our demo- 
cratic ideals were being threatened 
from~ abroad, President Braun said 
that “the most important thing for 
us to be thinking about is: What can 
you and I do in this hour to contribute 
something to the unifying of our na- 
tional purpose? It seems to me that 
the United States today may properly 
look to men and women associated in 
such fine organizations as this for 
service and for good citizenship. The 
institution of life insurance stands for 
stability, for security, for self-reli- 
ance, for individual initiative, for 
foresight, and for faith in our coun- 
try and! the ways of life that make 
possible to us the enjoyment of these 
priceless possessions.” 

President Braun stressed the value 
of doing simple things well. “Let no 
one of us think that his place in life 
is too humble to be of service. The 
whole structure of democracy, in an 
hour of peril, is dependent upon every 
man giving every service of which he 
is capable. In a democracy we 
can develop great leadership only as 
all people exercise fidelity in small 
things.” 

And further, “To inform ourselves, 
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Used in connection with our Retirement Income 

Plans, based on a Dime-A-Day premium, is help- 

ing Republic National Life Underwriters earn 

It is but one of the many effective 

sales aids furnished by this progressive Company. 
Address Agency Inquiries To: 

M. ALLEN ANDERSON—Director of Agencies 





Departmental 


to take some part in civic affairs, to 
register, and to vote—these are the 
primary requisites of good citizenship. 
The times call earnestly for everyone 
to exert an example within his own 
sphere—in his office, in his lodge, in 
his church, in any occasional group 
or contact.” Life insurance agents 
have time and again been urged to 
broaden their social and civie con- 
tacts as an aid to prospecting—it is 
refreshing to have it put upon the 
larger basis of what they can give, 
instead of what they can get. 


Medical 


Smallpox Decreases in U.S. 
But Still High 


While the year 1939 showed progress 
over the preceding year in the reduc- 
tion of smallpox in the United States, 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. report that this 
country’s total of persons suffering 
from that disease was still greate) 
than for any other civilized country 
except India. Cases reported in 1938 
numbered 14,983, and in 1939 there 
were 10,059; in both years most of 
the cases were mild in form. 

In explaining the poor record of 
the United States, the statisticians 
stated: “The stigma of tolerating 
smallpox is largely confined to the 
North Central States and to those ly- 
ing west of the Mississippi River, a 
region where antivaccination propa- 
ganda is rife and where shortsighted 
opposition to vaccination is most 


strongly entrenched.” 
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Investment 


° ° = ° 
American Life Seminar 
At Indiana U. 

Seven company presidents, 15 vice- 
presidents, 13 treasurers and numer- 
ous other titled executives attended 
the 1940 Life Officers Investment 
Seminar, which was conducted at In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
July 15-26, under the joint auspices 
of the American Life Convention and 
Indiana University. For the first 
year a maximum number of 75 stu- 
dents was established, and this figure 
was practically reached, since the 
1940 Seminar had an enrollment of 
73, from 57 companies domiciled in 
25 states and the D. of C. 

The Investment Seminar, which has 
a three-year course, marks the final 
realization of plans and efforts car- 
ried on bv the officers of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion, looking toward a school for the 
investment officers of life insurance 
companies. The course of study was 
primarily intended to enable men in- 
terested in the investment problems 
of life insurance companies to study, 
under competent instructors, the basic 
economic factors now operating and 
their proper relationship to the in- 
vestment policy of a life insurance 
company. 

The students of the 1940 Seminar 
were the first to hold classes in the 
recently completed School of Business 
building of Indiana University. Each 
morning was divided into three hourly 
basic courses, with different instruc- 
tors each week. Round-table discus- 
sions featured the study course, and 
the last Thursday night was devoted 
to a general discussion by the entire 
seminar. Director of the seminar was 
Dr. Harry Sauvain, professor of 
finance, Indiana University. 

The main course for the first hour 
was “Money, Credit and _ Interest 
Rates,” while the second hour was 
devoted to various approaches to the 
field of mortgage loans and real es- 
tate, both urban and rural; the third 
hour was devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions on “Contemporary Economic 
Problems.” The last two days were 
taken up with a study of business 
cycles. The instructors on these 
various subjects were drawn from dif- 
ferent institutions and organizations 
and brought to their tasks authorita- 
tive knowledge and teaching skill. 
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Underwriting 


How Agents Can Hasten 


Inspection Work 

“Delays in inspection of risks are 
the chief cause of delay in issuance 
of policies,” one company’s underwrit- 
ing department reported, according 
to the Western Life News, which 
quotes Secretary A. J. Clemo as find- 
ing the inspection service at fault 
in only a small percentage of cases. 

“The men in the field are the ones 
who can help us most to overcome 
these delays, for here are the causes 
of most delays: Illegibility of the in- 


quiry ticket; incomplete addresses, 
particularly in rural areas; incom- 
plete addresses where the applicant 


is sold in a city (other) ... than the 
city of his residence; incomplete o1 
erroneous previous addresses, in some 
instances their absence.” 

Consequently four simple sugges- 
tions are given: (1) Print the inquiry 
ticket if you do not have a typewriter, 
(2) give any additional information 
that will clarify the address, (3) give 
the complete home address of the 
applicant if sold in a city other than 
that of his residence, and (4) obtain 
and include in the inquiry ticket the 
former address. 


Berkeley Cox Discusses 
Tax Exemptions 

Cases where premiums paid on life 
insurance protecting a creditor may 
be deductible from income for tax 
purposes were recently discussed by 
Associate Counsel Berkeley Cox of 
the AStna Life Insurance Co. in an 
address at the company’s eastern 
regional conference at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. As to the general 
principle, he said: 

“Ordinarily, life insurance premi- 
ums are not deductible from income, 
and this applies to insurance taken 
out or assigned as security for a loan, 
as well as to other policies. But if 
the creditor pays the premiums and 
is not entitled to the reimbursement 
from the debtor or from the policy 
proceeds, or if his right of reimburse- 
ment is worthless, as where the debtor 
i bankrupt and the loan exceeds the 
amount of the policy, the creditor 
paying premiums may deduct them 





Digest ..... 


from income as a business expense.” 


In reference to judicial develop- 
ments concerning the exemption of 
the first $40,000 of life insurance 
from the estate tax, Mr. Cox said: 
“As all of us know, life insurance 
payable to beneficiaries other than the 
insured’s estate is exempt from fed- 
eral estate tax up to $40,000, in addi- 
tion to the general exemption of the 
same amount accorded all kinds of 
property. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau used to take the position that 
where there was insurance on the 
same life payable to charitable insti- 
tutions and to individuals, the ex- 
emption had to be pro-rated to all the 
insurance, so that the insurance pay- 
able to individuals in excess of the 
pro-rata part of the exemption was 
subject to tax. 

“On the death of Michael Pupin. 
the distinguished physicist, a $50,000 
nolicy on his life became payable to 
Columbia University and insurance of 
a slightly larger amount to his daugh- 
ter. In Commissioner vs. Pupin, 107 
Fed. 2nd 745, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York last November 
held that the insurance payable to 
the university was not taxable, and 
should not be taken into consideration 
in connection with the exemption, so 
that the entire exemption was ap- 
plicable to the insurance payable to 
the daughter. This view has been 
accepted as correct by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue.” 





Management 


Value of Confidence Is 
Maclean’s Topic 

Confidence as the key to selling 
insurance was discussed recently by 
Vice-President Alexander T. Maclean 
of the Massachusetts liutual Life at 
the company’s regional meeting at 
Del Monte, Calif. Those who sell in- 
surance need to be enthusiastic about 
what they are selling, he said, and 
those who buy need confidence, too. 

Mr. Maclean then observed that, 
although many critical and sometimes 
hostile examinations of life insurance 
have been made in recent years, public 
confidence in it is greater than ever. 
Further, he said, “the services of life 
insurance are not confined to the 
benefits paid to its members alone, but 
are disseminated to the public at large 
through the high standard of its busi- 
ness practices, the constructive nature 
of the investment of its funds, and its 
beneficent influence on all the aspects 
of our economic life.” 

Offering additional basis for con- 
fidence, Vice-President Maclean said: 
“Even in the depression not more 
than 2 per cent of the insurance in 
force was involved in difficulty. By 
virtue of the reinsurance of much of 
this amount in strong, solvent com- 
panies, only the slightest fraction of 
1 per cent was actually lost. Not 
only has the business in the aggregate 
demonstrated its strength during 
these past years, but if we examine 
the investments of the life insurance 
companies in detail, we find this same 
degree of greatest stability.” 


National Sports 








not Nationalized Sport — a Freedom 
of mental and physical development 
suited to the individual is the treas- 
ured possession of the American boy 
and girl. 


GIRARD LIFE policies guarantee 
this privilege to many of America’s 


youth. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 


the Union Central Life in New York, reports paid-for busi- 
ness for July of $906,900. The total paid-for business 
for the first seven months is $9,900,657. 


William J. Dick, Jr., for the past year one of the lead- 
ing personal producers for the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Chicago, has 
been named by the company as supervisor of the C. Archie 
Helland general agency at San Antonio, Tex. 


The Morton & Morton general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at St. Louis has announced that its paid-for 
business in July shows an increase of 400 per cent com- 
pared with July, 1939, while the first seven months of 
the year ran 15 per cent ahead of the same period last 
year. 

James S. Logan has been appointed assistant general 
agent of the Walter J. Stoessel agency of the National 
Life of Vermont at Los Angeles, effective August 1. R. L. 
Ingraham, associate general agent with Mr. Stoessel, who 
has been ill for some time, has taken a leave of absence 
until January 1. 


Raymond A. DuFour has been appointed general agent 
of the Pacific Mutual Life at Washington, D.C. He is 
vice-president of the Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
District of Columbia. (See page 12.) 


Five of the leading producers of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., constituting the “Top Stars” of the field 
organization, were guests of President A. N. Kemp at the 
home office in Los Angeles during the week of August 5. 
Included in the group were: R. Earl Denman, C. Porter 
Hochstadter, and Mrs. Hilda Jane Meade, of the Joseph 
M. Gantz General Agency in Cincinnati, Ohio; Erick Geb- 
sen, Lake Charles, La., from the Guy C. Lyman General 
Agency, and Fred L. Hirsch, from the Lem C. Swinney 
General Agency, Dallas, Tex. 


Vice-President Joseph C. Behan of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life has announced the resignation of Daniel H. 
Treleven, general agent at Grand Rapids since 1925, and 
the appointment of Walter Jolley as his successor ef- 
fective October 1. 


Jesse E. Downs, general agent at Charleston, Mo., for 
the Central States Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
the distinction of having written at least one new applica- 
tion for life insurance every week for a period of 600 con- 
secutive weeks, or eleven and a half years of an app-a- 
week, 


The William Strauss & Son general agency at Houston 
has gained possession of the president’s cup of the General 
American Life for another three months in recognition of 
the agency’s record during the second quarter of this year 
as having the greatest percentage of increase in paid 
premiums over that period in 1939. 

The Merle G. Summers Agency of the New England 
Mutual Life has announted the appointment of Ernest A. 
Hoffman as manager of its recently transferred branch at 
Salem, Mass. : 
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NAME 


IN HOME OFFICR 


JUDICIAL 


The District Court of Oklahoma County, August 3, ap- 
proved the taking over of the business and liabilities of 
the American Life of Detroit by the American United 
Life of Indianapolis. 

Judge A. C. Hoppmann of the Dane County Circuit 
Court at Madison, Wis., has overruled the contention of 
three industrial life companies that their agents are in- 
dependent contractors and have no right to unionize and 
has held that the agents have a right to-form a union and 
bargain collectively. 











AS ILIVE 


S it true that actors seldom become successful salesmen? 

I broach this subject deferentially and in interrogative 
form because I don’t know just how such transformations 
have worked out in the life insurance business, and because 
I do know that in this business you will find among the 
leaders former high and low ranking men from almost 











all lines of business. Insurance seems to require rather 
unique talents and its ranks are filled with a fairly ac- 
curate cross-section of American business and professional 
life, with the Army and Navy thrown in for good measure, 
However, the president of Squire & Pote, New York radio 
distributors, told me that his experience had indicated 
show business to be a poor material source for salesmen 
in commercial lines. 
| SUPPOSE one could build up a nice little case for the 
affirmative on the premise that these good people, tempo- 
rarily at liberty, fail to impress the world of business 
simply because they are actors at heart and that the fact 
that they are still putting on an act is all too evident to 
the audience which, consequently, sits on its hands, said 
hands firmly grasping the old pocketbook. If this be true 
of radio sales, it goes double for the sale of life insurance 
service, because sincerity, and honest enthusiasm for the 
product, is more essential in this effort than any other. 
At the same .time, it seems strange that there are not 
more stage trained men reading The Spectator and its 
contemporaries instead of Variety. Certainly they have 4 
great deal in common in their work—being able to speak 
well, possessing poise, appealing to the emotions, etc. For 
example, observe the long list of successful amateur theat- 
ricals staged by associations and company representatives 
at annual conventions, with special reference to the acting 
talent on tap each year at the annual Grid Iron dinner of 
the New York Managers Association. Perhaps the answer 
is that it is an advantage to a life insurance man to pos 
sess acting ability, but a detriment to have been an actor. 
And perhaps not, come to think, belatedly, of Louis Paret. 
He was once in show business and for many years since, 
he has been doing better than all right as agency managet 
for the Provident Mutual down in Philadelphia. Or per 
haps I should have ordered vanilla instead. This doesn't 
appear to be leading any place. Better still, since I have 
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Ye NEWS 


“ICh 


D THE FIELD 


Life Assurance Society of the U. S., died July 28 at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Allen Wayne Rackley, 40, assistant cashier of the 
Memphis branch of the New York Life, died July 31. 

Thomas F. Jardine, 53, for the past two and a half years 
general agent of the American Mutual Life in St. Paul, 
died August 4. 

Edward Lawrence Hale, connected with the Equitable 
Life of New York for forty-nine years, died August 8. 








By Frank Ellington 


—~——- 














my mind on theatricals, maybe I should ought to go to 
the movies this afternoon and see if I can’t get a nice air- 
conditioned idea. 


ACK from the dual feature, and I don’t mean Errol 

Flynn—I see by the papers which are mailed out by 
the statistical division of the Metropolitan Life, that in 
1939 the number of persons suffering from smallpox in 
the United States was greater than in any “civilized” 
(quotes are our own) country except India. ... This item 
is surprising, the common understanding being that this 
disease had been pretty well wiped out, but the U. S. can 
still say, “Hiya Mahatma”—I guess our problem isn’t much 
worse than those faced by our civilized brethren. 
Two sources of new business: The Northwestern National 
points out that national defense efforts have put about 
$100,000,000 a month more into the pay envelopes of Amer- 
icans, although living costs have advanced somewhat... . 
Find your prospects among the industries and sections 


sharing this increase. . . . The other new money is of a 
better localized nature and is mentioned by “Onward,” 
Bankers Life of Iowa agency publication. . .. It is re- 


minded that the Administration of Veterans Affairs will 
this year have on hand about $40,000,000 maturities of 
endowments written in 1920. ... Also that about $100,- 
000,000 twenty-payment life contracts written that year 
how carry completed payments with no further premiums 
due this year or in the future. These beneficiaries, 
most of them in their forties, are insurance minded and 
are your prospects. .. . Some of them may be your policy- 
holders already. Recently, in fact all through the 
depression years, the agent has been “over-solicited” on 
the proposition that he should not waste time on hard-to- 
get contracts and on the necessity of increasing his aver- 
age sale... . It occurs to me that, should this advice be 
heeded in proportion to volume received, some of the more 
modestly inclined fieldmen are going to reap a harvest in 
chicken-feed accounts. A man could buy himself a 
hew car with a few hundred of these sub-normal applica- 
tions... . I know, I know—-the idea is to sell five instead 


of two, but the point is, many of these abandoned “China 
eggs” hatch out eventually if you just keep a little heat 
on them. 





DEATHS 


Nils A. Olsen, 55, second vice-president of the Equitable 









COMPANY CHANGES 
Ralph Price, vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co. of Greensboro, N. C., has announced 
the following changes in the company’s managerial staff: 
E. Fred Smock, formerly manager of the Huntington, 
W. Va., branch office, has been transferred to Louisvile, 
Ky., where he will assume the managership of that agency. 
George Allen, formerly district manager at Harlingen, 
Tex., under the San Antonio Agency, has been transferred 
to Huntington, W. Va., and promoted to the position of 
manager of this agency. 

Dr. Chester F. S. Whitney, long associated with the 
Home Life Insurance Co., was retired under the company’s 
retirement plan as of August 1. He had been in the com- 
pany’s medical department for twenty-four years. He is a 
past president of the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors of America, an association which includes 
both United States and Canadian companies. 

A. H. Hoffman was reelected chairman of the board of 
the Anterican Mutual Life Insurance Co. and Ward F. 
Senn, president, at the annual directors’ meeting at the 
home.offices in Des Moines. John J. Moriarty was elected 
vice-president, and the following other officers were chosen: 
Harry W. Pitkin, vice-president and general counsel; Earl 
D. Frink, vice-president and comptroller; P. A. Stark, vice- 
president and treasurer; Arthur W. Larsen, secretary and 
actuary, and Dr. E. B. Mountain, medical director. Re- 
turns of the recent policyholders’ balloting were checked 
and reelection of President Senn as a five-year director 
was confirmed by the directors. 

John A. Collins, district group supervisor of the 55 John 
Street, New York City, branch office of the Travelers In- 
surance Co., is being transferred, August 15, to the ter- 
ritories covered by the Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo., branch offices, with 
headquarters at the company’s branch office in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

John L. Gillstrap, former chief examiner for the Iowa 
insurance department, has been appointed manager of the 
Minneapolis branch office of the Occidental Life of Caili- 
fornia. His headquarters will be in the Northwestern 
Bank Building. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted Israel 
Abrams to manager at Mount Vernon, N. Y., and Walter 
F. Burke to a similar position at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, 
N.. 2 

Jay R. Benton, president of the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., announces the appointment of Ernest T. 
Skinner as manager of its investment department and 
statistician. 

Jack White, of Pasadena, Calif., has been promoted* to 
the position of manager of the Los Angeles “B” Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. His 
headquarters are at 448 South Hill Street. 

Lewellyn Chapman has been appointed head of the new- 
ly formed personnel and planning department of the 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. He has been 
with the company fifteen years. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


ITH the same lack of “side” that has character- 
ized his conduct in one of the biggest jobs in the 
business, Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and general 
counsel of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
quietly celebrated a fortnight ago the twentieth anni- 
versary of his connection with that organization. To 
be sure, his associates at 
the 165 Broadway office 
surprised him with an 
onyx desk set and a vase 
of flowers—but that was 
a piece of intelligence that 
reporters had to dig up 
for themselves. 

Because no flourish of 
trumpets precedes, and no 
barrage of publicity fol- 
lows, the swift and sure 
execution of his difficult 
duties with the ALIP, the 
name of Vincent Whitsitt 
may be something less 
than a household word to 
the vast army of agents 
and fieldmen who partici- 
pate in the fruits of his Vincent P. Whitsi#+ 
labor. No lack of apprecia- 
tion, however, is to be found among the company 
executives, from one end of the country to the other, 
who have delegated to him the authority to represent 
their common interests in the thousand and one prob- 
lems that are cleared through the Life Presidents’ 
Association. Disdaining ever to play politics or favor 
personalities, Mr. Whitsitt’s actions are guided by the 
association’s interest solely—and it was determined 
back in the days of Grover Cleveland’s chairmanship 
that such interest was one with the policyholder’s in- 
terest. As a result, Mr. Whitsitt has won and retained 
the complete confidence of all the member-presidents. 

® 
& Y coincidence, Mr. Whitsitt's career shows striking similarities 
with that of Wendell Willkie, Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent. Both were Indiana born; both were graduated from Indiana 
universities, and both first took a fling at high school teaching. To 
continue the parallel, both men gravitated to the law and both 
served in the U. S. Army during the war and won captain's bars. 

& 

R. WHITSITT was enrolled in Columbia Law 
M School when the war broke out. He volunteered 
for the air service, and coming back a captain, resumed 
his Columbia studies. In 1920 he took his LL.B there, 
was admitted to the New York Bar and at once joined 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. He was 
elected assistant secretary two years later, attorney 
in 1927, general counsel in 1929 and assistant manager 
in 1932. During this period his predecessor, George 
Wight, was severely ill and the responsibilities of di- 
recting the association were largely Mr. Whitsitt’s. 
In 1933 Mr. Wight retired and Mr. Whitsitt was named 
to his present post. 

Each year the fine hand of Mr. Whitsitt is discern- 
ible in the top-drawer program of the annual meeting 
of the association, an affair that reflects great credit 
on the business of life insurance and incidentally con- 
tributes in the finest kind of way to favorable public 
relations. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life had ledger assets of 
$690,801,796 on June 30, an increase of $19,678,693, during 
the first six months of this year, according to President 
Bertrand J. Perry. Policyholders and beneficiaries through. 
out the country received $25,178,198 during the first half 
of this year, including death claims in the amount of 
$9,207,769, matured endowments amounting to $2,180,406, 
dividends in the amount of $5,494,712, surrender values of 
$4,877,916, disability claims of $899,857 and annuity pay. 
ments of $2,517,538. 

A gain of 4.1 per cent in new life insurance paid for 
during the first seven months of this year, compared with 
the same period of 1939, is reported by the Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh. The volume totals $31,093. 
255. Last month $4,176,459 of new life insurance was paid 
for in Reliance Life, representing an increase of 12.8 per 
cent compared with July, 1939. 

The July sales for the Ordinary department of the Pilot 
Life Insurance Co. were the second largest for any one 
month in the company’s history, according to President 
Emry C. Green. The total volume was over $2,800,000 
and has been exceeded in the past only by the production 
last March—President’s Month—which was over $3,000, 
000. President Green also announced that a gain of in- 
surance in force has been made by the company every 
month during the last eighteen, the Pilot now having in 
force over $141,500,000, which is an all-time high for the 
company. 

Business for the first seven months of the year in the 
Home Life Insurance Co., New York, is 12.1 per cent ahead 
of the same period for 1939. The month of July showed 
a 12.9 per cent increase over July, 1939. The company 
reports the best 7-month period of any year since 1931. 

An increase of 52 per cent in new written business in 
July over the same month last year was recorded by the 
California-Western States Life. Practically all agencies 
of the company participated in the gains. San Antonio 
Agency, paying tribute to Manager W. A. Gamble in his 
birthday month, led the company in new submitted busi- 
ness, and was accorded the title of Honor Agency for the 
third time this year. 

New business of the Equitable Life of Iowa in July was 
$3,809,649, a gain of 26.7 per cent over that of July, 1938. 
For the first seven months of the year the company made 
a gain in new business of $1,229,000, or 4.4 per cent. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., has announced 
the names of its 32 leading producers for the year ending 
June 30, with Herbert J. Baum of Birmingham as the 
No. 1 man. He thus became president of the 1940 Pro 
tective Club, members of which took their annual conven- 
tion trip, a Great Lakes cruise, together with officials of 
the company, wives and other guests, early in August. 

Gathering in Longview, Wash., August 2, salesmen of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. from Washington and 
Oregon held a two-day round table meeting. Topics such 
as planning, prospecting, effective uses of sales aids, ett. 
were handled as panel discussions with salesmen from both 
states represented, appearing on each panel. A_ unique 
feature of the program was a panel discussion conducted 
by the wives, “How The Wife Can Help Boost Business.” 

The gains shown by the State Mutual Life so far this 
year increased in July, when the company paid for 64.8 
per cent more business than in July 1939. The gain ® 
paid business through July increased to 26.51 per cent. 

The United Life and Accident Insurance Co. of Concoré, 
N. H., held its annual convention at White Sulphur Springs 
W. Va., August 5-8. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE other day, the agency superintendent of a large 
Eastern life insurance company asked me: “What 
is the attitude of the Mid-West toward the war situa- 
tion?” In answering him I did my best to summarize 
the views which I had heard expressed by insurance 
men, by bankers, by store proprietors, by clerks, by 
beotblack lads and by all the various strata of individ- 
uals with whom it is my business to come into contact. 
7 » * 
RIEFLY, it all boils down to this (as I see it, as I 
hear it, and as I interpret it—in as unbiased a 
manner as it is possible for a single observer). The 
Mid-West, overwhelmingly, is against sending American 
troops to fight on any foreign soil. The Mid-West is 
against drafting a group of citizens, until the draft 
possibilities of the CCC and PWA have been exhausted. 
By that I mean that the people of the area feel (and, 
I think, rightly) that applicants for CCC should, within 
the correct age limits, be inducted into the regular 
army; and that applicants for relief, again within the 
proper age limits, should be required to become part 
of the defense forces for a predetermined number of 
years. The idea seems highly logical. After that (says 
the Mid-West bracket, as I see it) it is essential to 
draft enough men—single and unencumbered—to make 
up a useful army. 
x * * 
N the subject of feeding foreign nations (recalling 
the remarks of the U. S. Ambassador to Belgium) 
the Mid-West sees in this procedure the height of 
folly. Why, say the people of the nation’s breadbasket, 
should America feed the starving citizens of Europe— 
who are star\ing because of their own lack of prepara- 
tion and the disintegration of their own governments? 
How nice for Germany to proceed on the assumption 
that all that is necessary is to conquer other countries 
and the United States will feed the conquered, care 
for their children and remove from the conqueror all 
concern over the fate of the vanquished! In other 
words, the conqueror grabs all assets, material and 
monetary, and leaves the task of worrying about the 
human element to that great-hearted philanthropist 
Uncle Sam. After all, he was a prize sucker in the 
First World War—why not in this? 
* * 7 
BELIEVE the people of the Mid-West are in favor 
of hemispherical defense, with particular emphasis 
on friendly relations with Canada and Mexico. (As one 
man said to me—“Give us not 50,000 airplanes, but 
100,000. Draw a definite line across the Panama Canal. 
Give us proper coast defenses on top of that, and who 
will dare attack us from without?”) As for the prob- 
lem of the borer from within, perhaps this incident is 
significant—last week, in Des Moines, a theatre was 
showing a motion picture called “I married a Nazi.” 
To advertise the production, two sandwich men were 
hired to parade in Nazi uniforms. Those men were 
badly beaten, on their appearance, by citizens who 
did not know of the publicity stunt! Cries for war 
come from both seaboards; but, as I see it, the bulk of 
the nation is against anything like a foreign expedition- 
ary force made up of U. S. soldiers. After all, the 
antipathy seems sensible. If foreign nations cannot 
protect their own ideologies—Democratic, Fascist, Com- 
munist or whatever—should we undertake to do it for 
them? Play policemen to the world? 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ALL STREET is dull and uninspired these days. 
Traders are biding their time until such times as 
clear-cut issues present themselves on both the domestic 
and foreign fronts. But William Martin, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, has decided to do some- 
thing about this lull that has enveloped the market, and 
so has engaged the management engineering firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison to make a broad study 
of the problems affecting the Exchange. The main task 
facing the consultants will be to find out why business 
is as bad as it is and just what can be done to revive 
it. The survey will attempt to ascertain what influences 
have operated to reduce the volume of business and the 
necessary remedies to counteract them. The consult- 
ing firm will also take up the question of reducing the 
number of Stock Exchange memberships from the 
present 1375 to some figure commensurate with the 
amount of business transacted on the Exchange. Other 
problems that will be considered by the consultants are: 
split commissions, a more profitable scale of commis- 
sions, associate memberships, and a broader basis for 
listing stocks. The survey will be on a month-to-month 
basis and no date has been set for the completion of 
the report. 
ECRETARY MORGENTHALU last week suggested 
a possible solution to two difficult problems which 
face the United States, namely, whether or not the 
World War debts will ever be paid, and what will be 
done with the assets impounded here of nations in- 
vaded by Germany. He announced that the United 
States will continue to “freeze” the assets of nations 
invaded by Germany until “we know what is going to 
become of United States investments in these countries 
and their debts to us.” Mr. Morgenthau’s suggestion 
may ultimately settle the World War debt problem 
which has irked the people of the United States for 
years. France alone has frozen assets in this country 
estimated at more than $1,000,000,000 at the present 
time. 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
week climbed one-half point to 91 per cent of ca- 
pacity, The Iron Age estimates. National defense re- 
quirements are expected to increase, but at present, the 
most important factor in steel tonnage is the large or- 
ders coming from Great Britain. British interests are 
ordering steel at the rate of 500,000 to 600,000 tons per 
month. A majority of the tonnage is in heavy products 
*K * ~*~ 
Bigpser se gee average security prices for the weeks 
ended August 3 and 10, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Aug. 3 Aug. 10 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials .... 131.85 132.92 132.95 133.01 
30 MOUS. ne .ccknnss 10 19.77 1 
100 Stocks ......... 98.14 98.98 9 
30 Bonds ......... 86.06 86.45 8 
* « * 
OTTON futures closed 11 points off to 8 points 
higher for the week due to the announcement of 
new government loan details. Wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade were off 4 to 1% cents, in- 
fluenced to some extent by the lack of export trade, 
with corn prices down % cent; oats off 54 cent and rye 
down 1 cent. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Hartford Life Underwriters’ Association has named 
Harold Smyth, chairman, T. M. Hensey, A. K. Page, L. O. 
DeRonge, H. W. Jones and C. K. Barrows as a committee 
to conduct an educational program during the rest of the 
year. The committee on ethical practices comprises Thomas 
W. Russell, chairman, E. E. Tarkness, P. I. Holway, E. L. 
McCutcheon, R. M. Cooke and H. E. Crane. P. R. Stewart 
and A. W. Scripture have been named co-chairmen of the 
membership committee. 

Nine committee chairmen have been named for the 
Austin (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters by Presi- 
dent P. J. Rutledge, as follows: Attendance, A. V. Knight, 
Reliance Life; education, Ralph Dorsett, Seaboard Life; 
legislative, F. J. Kinane, Lincoln National Life; member- 
ship, Harry Griffiths, Southland Life; publicity, E. D. 
Nolen, Great Southern Life; public relations, J. S. Bald- 
win, Southland Life; finance, W. F. Stecker, Southwestern 
Life; ethics, George Reavis, Seaboard Life; women under- 
writers, Mrs. L. M. Wesenberg, Reliance Life. 


The Purdue Short Course in Rural Life Underwriting 
for 1940 has just closed its sessions. The course is spon- 
sored by the Indiana Association of Life Underwriters and 
is conducted by Purdue University without profit. Its pur- 
pose is to improve the sales methods of rural underwriters 
and to make possible better service to rural prospects and 
policyholders. 

E. J. Staton, president of the Columbus (Ohio) Life 
Underwriters Association, has appointed the following 
committee chairmen: Membership, John H. Winters; co- 
chairman, A. A. Staub; fall seminar, R. W. Angert; Mes- 
sage of Life Insurance, E. Robert Shannon; program and 
entertainment, C. C. Wharff; public relations, J. H. Me. 
Cullough; education, L. L. Lentz; publicity, Gilbert Moody; 
finance and budget, F. R. Ackland; business and practice, 
V. C. Smith. 

Temporary officers for the Sweetwater, Tex., Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, which is in the process of or- 
ganization, are as follows: Temporary president, R. E. 
Ames; secretary, Clif Boswell; treasurer, Joe H. Boothe. 
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Buyers Survey Indicates 
Improved Life Business 

The stimulating effects of the war 
in Europe on various lines of indus- 
try is reflected in a survey of life 
insurance buyers recently completed 
by the American Service Bureau. 
Shortly the Bureau will make the 
complete survey available to the 
members of the A.L.C. and others 
interested. The survey is being issued 
under the title: “Who Are Buying 
Life Insurance This Summer.” As in 
past surveys a study of 10,000 appli- 
cants for life insurance was made. 
The particular applications included 
in this survey were received by conm- 
panies during June, 1940. 

The survey reveals that each classi- 
fication of skilled workers in_ the 
building industry shows definite in- 
crease in number of buyers of life 
insurance this summer. This is be 
lieved due to the greater activity in 
certain lines of construction this year 
compared with a year ago—notably in 
private industrial buildings and in 
homes erection. 

Persons engaged in wholesale and 
retail trade numerically accounted for 
more new life insurance applications 
in this survey than in either of the 
two prior semi-annual surveys. This 
improvement in trade activity is re 
flected throughout the building ma- 
terial, food and allied products and, 
to a noteworthy degree, in the gen 
eral merchandising classifications. 

It is interesting to note that ex 
cluding from the 10,000 applications 
studied all children to 18 years of 
age, all housewives and all those 
already in the military service, 4 
total of 1887 persons, almost half or 
49.77 per cent of the remaining 8113 
applicants are males between the ages 
of 18 and 30 years, inclusive. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected the following new officers for the ensuing year: 
Frank C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit Life, president; Henry 
C. Fuller, Sr., Northwestern Mutual, first vice-president; 
John M. Sisk, Bankers Life of Iowa, second vice-president; 
Harold J. Pearson, John Hancock Mutual, secretary, and 
Eugene C. Meng, Travelers, treasurer. 

Robert W. Brooks, district manager of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been elected president of 
the Erie (Pa.) Life Underwriters’ Association, succeeding 
Col. Daniel H. McQuiston. Other officers chosen at the 
annual meeting include: J. W. Abel, first vice-president; 
J. T. Harper, second vice-president; D. L. Williams, secre- 
tary; Hugh J. Shields, treasurer. 

Jul B. Baumann, president of the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters, has named the following chairmen of 
committees: Membership, H. B. Wernette, National Life 
& Accident; program, Bert Perry, Reliance Life; exten- 
sion, Ross Priddy, Southland Life; Chartered Life Under- 
writer, Russell Pearson, Minnesota Mutual; educational, 
Pat Horne, Great Southern Life. 

George P. Quigley, supervisor of the Los Angeles agency 
if the Fidelity Mutual Life, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the recently organized South- 
ern California Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. The 
organization has twenty members. 

The Texas Association of Life Underwriters wound up 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, with a total member- 
ship of 1255 members, which was an increase of 275 mem- 
bers over June 30, 19389. The Austin association showed 
the largest increase by doubling its 1939 membership. 
Other associations, besides Austin, which increased their 


membership over 1939 are: Beaumont, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Lubbock, Northwest Texas, North Texas, Piney 
Woods, Port Arthur, San Antonio, Tyler, Valley’ Grande, 
Waco, and Wichita Falls. 

A. C. Duckett, president of the Los Angeles Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, has named the chairmen of 
standing committees for the ensuing year, as follows: 
C.L.U. Institute, Rollo Hayes, Jr., New England Mutual; 
public relations, F. W. Pierce, Connecticut General; at- 
tendance, George Quigley, Jr., Manufacturers Life; pro- 
gram, Howard Neal, Occidental Life; entertainment, Miller 
Hickox, Prudential. 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters has or- 
ganized a policyowners’ service bureau, Harry M. Roberts, 
who will supervise the bureau, has announced, in order 
to provide life insurance policyowners with facilities for 
qualified and impartial advice and assistance with their 
insurance problems. 

+ = - 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Program plans for the agency convention of the South- 
land Life of Dallas at Estes Park, Colo., in the week of 
August 25 are nearing completion. A special train will 
leave Dallas August 25 and return to Dallas August 30, 
with the qualifying agents and company officials. 

The Pilot Life Insurance Co. has shown a gain of over 
three and one-half million in insurance in force during 
the first six months of the year. The total in force now 
is slightly over $141,000,000. 

The annual convention of the Republic National Life 
of Dallas will be held in the home office city August 26-28. 

The Southern States Life of Houston has reinsured 
the Provident American Life of Fort Worth. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Per Cent 
to Total 


Amount Invested 
Week Ending 


LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 289,741 4.43 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,760,976 26.95 
Total 2,050,717 31.38 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bands 
Stocks 


Total 59 , 968 -92 


59, 968 92 


PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 


810, 251 
30,000 
Total 840,251 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of other foreign governments 
State, County, Municipal 658 000 
Total 2,158,000 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 1,390,570 
Stocks 35,765 
Tota: 1,426,335 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Loans 


1,500,000 


4,418,789 

65, 765 
2,050,717 
Total 6,535,271 


Franklin Life, 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Invested 
Week Ending 
July 13 Investment July 20 


$ 1,018,814 7.96 $ 
1,658,740 12.95 


2.677, 554 20.91 


7,006 , 747 
7,006,747 
1,710,000 


528 , 502 
2,238,502 


786 ,625 
7,106 
793,731 


10,121, 068 

7,106 
2,677,554 
12,805. 728 


General American, Guardian Life of 


Per Cent 
to Total 
Investment 


Per Cent 
to Total 
Investment 


Amount Invested 
Week Ending 
August 3 


Amount Invested 
Week Ending 
July 27 


Per Cent 
to Total 
Investment 


354, 382 
1,932,278 


$ 5,724,151 29.06 
4,325,393 21.95 


2, 286 660 10,049 , 544 


89,194 .70 66 635 ‘ 27,455 


89,194 ‘ 66 635 ‘ 27,455 


3,177,807 4,788 , 083 


3,177,807 4.788 ,083 


3,790,000 2,505, 000 


1,734,683 2,149,236 


5,524,683 4,654, 236 


457.313 3.97 43,700 
7,422 06 137,925 
464,735 4.03 181,625 
9,226,438 80.09 
7,422 -06 

2, 286 ,660 19.85 
11,520,520 100.00 


9,513,474 
137,925 
10,049 544 
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Annuity Figures 


UPPLEMENTING the aarti- 

cle on “Independence at 65” 
by Herbert P. Bickley (pp. 6-7) 
a table is given on page 7 show- 
ing the Payments under Annu- 
ity Contracts as of 1939. Sum- 
ming up the figures for fifty- 
three companies, the table shows 
that for income now payable on 
contracts outstanding in 1939, 
297,524 annuitants are receiving 
an average annual income of 
$339, or $28.25 a month. There 
were 108,231 annuitants with de- 
ferred, fully paid contracts for 
an average annual income of 
$451, and the annuitants with de- 
ferred contracts not yet fully 
paid up were naturally more nu- 
merous, aggregating 515,526, for 
an average annual income of 
$620. Altogether, the annuities 
outstanding in 1939 totaled 921,- 
281, with aggregate annual in- 
come of $469,448,439, or an aver- 

The table shows also the first- 
year premium income from an- 
nuities as amounting to $145,- 
496,950 in 1939. Its ratio to the 
total was 38.62 per cent in 1939, 
a small decrease froin the 41.65 
per cent of 1938. 

These figures indicate the ac- 
tual progress so far made along 
the lines clearly sketched by Mr. 
Bickley. And the average annual 
income of $339 now being receiv- 
ed certainly does not suggest 
that the American public is over- 
sold on annuities. In other 
words, not only should more peo- 
ple buy annuities, but they 
should buy more annuities—for 
larger incomes, that is to say. Of 
course Social Security payments 
will help to build up the total 
retirement income, but Ameri- 
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YOU SUPPLY DEFENSE 


MEMBER of the Senate Foreign Rela- 

tions Committee recently declared 
that military and naval preparedness, vital 
as it is, must be based upon something 
even more vital—a realistically conceived 
foundation of economic defense. Apart 
altogether from questions of peace or war, 
a similar necessity exists, as it has always 
existed in the everyday life of the individ- 
ual citizen. Every individual—whether cap- 
italist, worker, or professional man—must 
have a program of financial preparedness 
against the needs and possible hardships 
of life. In this program, too, there must 
be a fundamental economic defense—life 
insurance. 

For years it has been your business to 
supply this defense to your fellow citizens. 
It has been your duty, your privilege. 
Yours is the patriotism that preceded and 
shall long outlast the current excitement. 
Financial ventures, marriage, mortgage 
loans, responsibility toward newborn chil- 
dren, education, the individual's own sur- 
vival beyond the age of economic produc- 
tivity—these are still to be protected. 
Continue to fortify your country's demo- 
cratic economy at its most fundamental 
line—the security of its individual citi- 
zens.—J. C. McAndless, president. 
Lincoln National Life. 








can standards of living are so 
high that the annuity and Social 
Security incomes put together 
are still not likely to be enough 
for an old age of real comfort. 

It has been pointed out before, 
but can be stressed again, that 
annuities in effect forecast the 
length of a person’s life by guar- 
anteeing a certain income until 
he or she dies. Just as the 
“clean-up fund” life insurance 
policy provides ready cash pre- 
cisely at the moment when it is 
needed, so the annuity provides 
steady cash precisely as long as 
it is needed. As financial conven- 
ience, it’s not only good—it’s 
perfect! 






Human Interest 


T is stated that two features of 

the Metropolitan Life exhibj 
at the World’s Fair command 
attention of the majority of vi 
tors, numbering about a milli 
and a quarter during the fig 
half of the 1940 Fair seasg 
First, people seem to be most 
terested in the answer to th 
challenging question, “How lg 
may you expect to live?” A] 
expectancy gadget, rigged up 
a crystal ball, gives the ans 
to that problem. Next in poi 
of interest is a demonstration 
how to bathe and clothe an if 
fant. Men and women in abou 
equal proportion are said to gi 
their attention to these two ip 
triguing subjects, and how aptly 
designed are they for life insur. 
ance! Interest in babies — ané 
hew long will I live? 

About the only suggestion we 
can offer to complement this ex. 
hibit would be a third sectio 
reserved “FOR WIDOWS 
ONLY,” and which would cary 
the legend: “How to feed ani 
clothe a baby on Social Security 
benefits.” Plus, of course, a bi 
of supplementary income frd 
Uncle Charley—or life ins 
ance. 

In fact, that combination 
babies and length of life stri 
us as a neat case of making b 
ends meet. For two of the ck 
ends of life insurance surely 
to make a comfortable wine 
of life and a well-cared for 
ginning of life. All of wh 
goes to show how easy it is) 
pick up a bit of a sermon all 
a summer’s day at the Work 
Fair. 
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